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Yves de Montcheuil, S.J. 


These essays form a penetrating ex- 
ploration — through the eyes of faith 
— into the nature of the Church. The 
author of For Men of Action and 
Guide for Social Action, Father de 
Montcheuil, comes to us with his third 
and most important book. $3.75 
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Translated by Jordan Aumann, O.P. 


This is the first English translation of the best and most 
comprehensive work of Venerable Louis of Granada, who 
stands out as one of the foremost and most prolific of all 
Dominican writers on the spiritual life. In it he has followed 
the plan of the great Summa of St. Thomas, to provide (es- 
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ABOUT MENTAL PRAYER: 
A LETTER 


Y dear C.—A letter received from 
you last year, in which you confided to me some of the difficulties 
you were experiencing in mental prayer, contained the following 
complaint: “I can’t find any book to suit me!” I gave you a pro- 
visional answer, recommending the Meditations on the Gospels of 
Bossuet and his Elévations sur les Mystéres, a volume by Father 
Faber, or one of Abbot Marmion’s spiritual classics. Today I am 
taking up the subject once more, in order to expand the advice 
somewhat. 

I would classify you, and other souls who are going through a 
similar experience, with those who have gone beyond the stage of 
ordinary formal and schematic meditation with its preludes, points, 
conclusions and such. Perhaps you feel you have never been able 
to pray satisfactorily in this way. This kind of prayer may never have 
been in agreement with your natural dispositions or the direction of 
divine grace within you. 

But I must warn you at once that there are souls who, before hav- 
ing seriously and perseveringly tried it, too easily make themselves 
believe that this somewhat laborious prayer is not for them. 

Strict, formal meditation is certainly most useful and as a rule even 
necessary at the outset of any conscious spiritual life. Not without 
reason has it become a standard means for becoming familiar with 
the life of our Blessed Lord, with knowledge of God and of the mys- 
teries of our faith; for drawing from them the appropriate lessons; 
for disciplining the imagination and furnishing it with images refer- 
ring to God and things divine. The intellectual superiority of some 
priests and religious is not necessarily the result of their philosophical 
and theological training. It may very well be the fruit of their regular 
meditations. 

I know you are going to tell me that in the spiritual life we are no! 
concerned with intellectual superiority, and you are right. Yet this 
cleaning up, this enriching of the imagination and the mind, are of 
primary importance for a life of prayer. Only in this way will we be 
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able, at the time of prayer, to push distracting thoughts into the back- 
ground of our consciousness. We will have at our disposal a subject- 
matter on which we can fix our attention and which furnishes a stim- 
ulus for elevating the soul: which is the essence of any true prayer. 

You will understand now that, except in the more advanced and 
permanent stages of mystical prayer, we always need some exercise 
which will conveniently provide us with stimulating thoughts or 
images, whether this be more or less formal meditation, some spirit- 
ual reading, or even theological study. 

To my mind however — and not to mine only — it would be a 
mistake to use the time of prayer chiefly for these exercises of dis- 
ciplining and enriching the mind and the imagination. Prayer is by 
definition an elevation of the soul to God. To that end precisely, these 
practices ought to serve as preparation; they have to provide the 
stimulating thoughts for it. The prayer itself is quite another thing. 
And if at the time of prayer you can do with only a little re-reading 
of a familiar text, or a re-grouping of some ideas in your memory, so 
much the better. 

Your big difficulty, however, is that at such moments you cannot 
find anything really stimulating. You remain dry, cold, empty, sterile. 
Your books don’t give you any help. 

I answered you earlier, and I am repeating it here: you are in 
need of different material for your meditations. For many souls liké 
you it would already be a solution if they gave up always meditating 
on virtues and vices with a view to making “resolutions,” and set 
themselves to meditate on subjects leading to adoration, praise, 
thanksgiving. If, instead of “moralizing,” they would take as matter 
of their mental prayer some dogmatic subject: God, His attributes, 
His mysteries, His dealings with creation and mankind. 

Let them scrutinize the depths of those subjects, listen to their 
harmonies, seek out the riches of beauty and love hidden in them. 
I feel sure they would soon be carried away by wonder blossoming 
out in adoration and praise. Such meditations would either make 
them spontaneously silent or make them stammeringly repeat some 
few words which express their adoration: O divine Goodness! My 
God and my all! O Life of my life! Jesus, Jesus! Or any such. At 
other times their admiration will make them jubilate a Gloria Patri 
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or a Gloria in excelsis, a Te Deum, or similar thoughts from the 
psalms. 

You will note the liturgical texts I mention. This kind of dogmatic 
meditation resulting, first in admiration, and finally in acts of praise, 
thanksgiving, atonement, petition, is eminently the way of the liturgy. 
It is quite natural that when praying privately in this manner, we 
sooner or later will find coming to our lips spontaneously the words 
of the Gloria, the Sanctus or the Te Deum, or will formulate our sup- 
plications in the words of some favorite seasonal text, e.g., the tract 
of the ferial Masses in Lent. 

When at the great liturgical periods of the year, or at any other 
time, you feel attracted to praying on the divine mysteries, I could 
advise nothing better than that you select from the breviary one of 
those wonderful, soberly dogmatic lessons from the sermons of Pope 
Leo the Great, such as occur at almost any of the big solemnities. 
And have you ever said slowly, pondering over their meaning and 
applying them to the circumstances of our own times or of your priv- 
ate life, one or the other of those beautiful canticles from Scripture at 
Lauds? 


In order to develop your sensibility and receptiveness for the | 


beauty and riches of these dogmatic teachings of the liturgy and an 


esteem and love for the prayer of praise, and, in general, to deepen | © 


‘your sense of worship, you might derive great profit from reading 
the writings of a famous school of spirituality, the outstanding merit 
of which is that it is characterized by a profound spirit of adoration. 
It is a school which more than any other possesses the genius for 
dogmatic piety. 

I am speaking of the school of Cardinal de Bérulle. De Condren, 
Bourgoing, Olier, Bossuet, Lallemant, De Caussade, Saint-Jure, 
Grou and also Father Faber belong to it. In many ways Abbot Mar- 
mion too shows affinities with it, especially in his books Christ in His 
Mysteries and Christ the Life of the Soul. 

These authors not only are outstanding, finely nuanced psycholo- 
gists and theoricians of the interior life and mental prayer; they offer 
in their writings inexhaustible matter for prayers of adoration and 
praise. Much less allegorical or symbolical than the mysticism of 
other schools, theirs possesses an exceptionally rich, rational and 
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theological foundation. In them the talent proper to the French race 
shows itself at its best and purest, ennobled by the Holy Ghost who 
grafted His grace on a nature still sound and powerfully vital. That 
exuberant health one even feels pulsating in the vigorous, warm and 
rich language wherein it expresses itself. To understand what I mean, 
you need only to read attentively a page of De Bérulle or of Bossuet. 

This so-called Bérullian, Oratorian or French school is always 
straightly directed towards that in our souls which is most deeply and 
nobly aspiring to the heights: our craving for a love of God that is 
really forgetful of self, a love that lifts us up to Him and leaves us as 
it were lost in Him. This school preaches a doctrine highly theocen- 
tric and Christocentric. It distinguishes itself by a “grand air of re- 
ligion” ( in the sense of worship), as Brémond expresses it, a cult 
full of reverence for God, a cult of God in and by His Christ. 

This was of course nothing new in the Church. Ancient monach- 
ism, the Rule of St. Benedict, the whole organization of monastic 
life at Cluny, for instance, breathed this spirit. 

But in the course of time this theocentrism weakened consider- 
ably. It became overgrown by all sorts of practices and devotions in 
which egocentric and selfish interests too easily prevailed. 

De Bérulle renewed the pure cult of adoration of God. He has 
dogmatically deepened the theory and propagated the practice with 
apostolic zeal. His fundamental principle is: “We should fix the eyes 
of the soul primarily on God and not on ourselves.” And then this 
great Cardinal, whom Pope Urban VIII called “the apostle of the 
Word Incarnate,” goes on to teach us to adore God in the unity of 
His being and in the trinity of His Persons, in His attributes, His re- 
lations, His workings in the Church and in souls. 

But, with St. Augustine, he is at the same time deeply convinced 
of the defectiveness of human nature: we are incapable of praising 
God properly. Only the Word Incarnate, the God-Man, is able, and 
eminently able, to worship Him as He deserves. That is why we 
should give up acting merely on our own account and rather give 
ourselves to Jesus Christ, “adhering” to all Jesus is and all Jesus 
does, offering through Christ, with Christ and in Christ to the most 
holy Trinity so that our adoration may become worthy. 

This Bérullian “adherence,” contemplative meditation, active 
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contemplation, is the method of prayer which seems to be indicated 
for you, my dear C. It is an intermediary form between schematic 
meditation and properly mystical prayer, to which it normally leads 
(unless almighty God disposes otherwise), and with which it exists 
together or alternates. 

Before I explain to you the practice of this contemplative medita- 
tion, it might be useful first to indicate some books, almost certain- 
ly available in English, which I know by personal experience to be 
helpful. Since I am writing to you from my Carthusian hermitage on 
the other side of the Atlantic, I may be excused for not knowing every 
book in the Bérullian vein appearing in the U.S.A., but here are some 
that undoubtedly will be found in seminary and convent libraries and 
can be purchased in the shops: 

Bossuet: The Sermon on the Mount (an extract from his Médita- 
tions sur lEvangile). Father F. W. Faber: Bethlehem, The Creator 


and the Creature, The Precious Blood, The Blessed Sacrament. Ab- | . 
bot Marmion: Christ in His Mysteries, Christ the Life of the Soul. 


In the third of the several volumes of Brémond’s celebrated Literary 
History of Religious Thought in France which have been translated 
into English, a wealth of beautiful Bérullian texts for prayer have 
been included, but the work will scarcely be found except in the more 
complete libraries. (How sacred Scripture can be used for this type 
of prayer I shall explain in a future letter.) The sermons of Cardinal 
Newman, himself an Oratorian and an original exponent of the Ora- 
torian School, might be mentioned here too. Finally, you will find at 
the close of this letter some texts from De Bérulle in English transla- 
tion. After using them for almost thirty years, they have not yet lost 
their original appeal for me. 

And now, how should you use these texts for your prayer. By: 
very simple act of faith, even without words, put yourself in the 
presence of God, as if He Himself were to teach you from your book. | 
Preferably choose a section corresponding to the liturgical period of 
the year. 

Now start reading, slowly and attentively. The religious genius of 
these authors and their literary talents are such, that very soon you 
will discover some never suspected beauty, you suddenly will begin 
to realize some particular truth. Well then, stop for a moment, of 
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rather as long as you can! Surrender yourself completely to that 
sense of wonder, that joy about God, about Jesus Christ. Assimilate 
thoroughly what you have been reading and what has just struck you. 

Don’t force any acts, let them come of their own accord: words 
are not necessary, a gesture sometimes may express them just as 
well: folding your hands, a profound inclination, kneeling down. . . 
The most intense admiration and adoration will leave you perhaps 
in utter immobility and silence: “Silentium tibi laus—Silence is praise 
to Thee!” Or you may feel moved to repeat some short aspiration: 
“My God and my All” (St. Francis), “O divine Goodness” (St. 
Bruno), “Jesus! Jesus!” ... Or any of the doxologies of the liturgy: 
“Gloria Patri,” etc. Passages from the Gloria of the Mass, from the 
Magnificat, the Te Deum, the Sanctus may spontaneously come to 
your lips. 

When these impressions begin to lose their appeal, and distrac- 
tions try to regain their hold on the mind, once more take up your 
reading, slowly, reflectively, till you get another moment of vivid 
realization. 

Are you too tired or for some other reason not so well disposed? 
Then there is no harm at all — it would rather be quite fitting — for 
you to keep yourself very humbly at God’s feet in an attitude of ex- 
pectation, perfectly submitted to the divine Will. You might also go 
on with your reading, always in that same disposition of receptive- 
ness for whatever God may still grant you, be it lights or darkness, 
consolation or utter desolation, or even nothing at all. 

You see, this method of prayer is based, in ultimate analysis, on 
the sovereign rights of God, the rights He justly lays claim on our 
thoughts, our adoration, our gratitude. It prefers the prayer of praise 
to the prayer of petition, and with reason. One of the greatest among 
the mystics of the Netherlands, Denis the Carthusian (fifteenth cen- 
tury), has formulated this quite strongly: 

We should petition God 
earnestly, but praise Him with still greater application, because praise is 
greater and more worthy prayer than petition. Both are acts of the virtue 
of religion; but the object and the end of divine praise are more noble 
than those of the prayer of demand, and therefore it is more sublime and 
more meritorious to praise God than to implore Him. The object of the 
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prayer of petition is some gift from God, and its scope is to obtain it; 
whereas the object of the prayer of praise is the excellence itself of God's 
goodness, and its end is God Himself. This object and this end elevate 
the prayer of praise far beyond the prayer of supplication. Furthermore, 
when we petition we in some way have in view our own interests; but 
when we praise God, we put aside any thought about self in order to 
surrender ourselves to the sole contemplation of the perfection of the 
divine Nature. (Opera Omnia, Vol. 35, p. 342). 

And now here are sey- 
eral of the prayers for contemplative meditation from the writings of 
Cardinal de Bérulle, which I promised you above. 


God Honoring Himself in Us. “God is a spirit and desires to be adored 
in spirit and in truth.” It is not enough for Him to be adored by the ac- 
tions of our own spirit, insofar as we direct these actions towards Him. 
He wills to glorify Himself in us, and His spirit wishes to effect in our 
spirit things that are worthy of His power and His majesty. We ought 
therefore to expose ourselves to His Will and His holy workings. 

Surrender yourself completely to the spirit of Jesus, precisely because 
the spirit of Jesus is imprinting in your soul and working out in it a living 
image and a perfect resemblance of His own states and conditions during 
His life on earth. There He was unknown, abased and humbled; He was 
made a prisoner, suffered, was dependent on others. Open, then, your 
soul to His operations, abandon yourself totally to His intentions in your 
regard. Believe your own actions to be too insignificant to honor Him 
and therefore surrender yourself to the power and efficacy of His spirit, 
so He may dispose you to honor Him by His influences and operations 
(Opera Omnia, ed Migne, coll. 1417, 1418, 1054). 


The Perfect Adorer. From all eternity, of course, there had been a 
God infinitely adorable; but there had not yet been an infinite adorer. 
There had always been a God deserving to be infinitely loved and served, 
but there had never been a man, a servant, infinite and able to offer an 
infinitely worthy service and an infinite love. 

But Thou, O Jesus, henceforth art that infinite Adorer, that infinite 
Man, that infinite Servant; infinite in quality, in dignity, in capacity to 
accomplish that duty to the full and to render God a homage truly divine. 
Thou art the Man who alone loves, adores and serves the supreme 
Majesty as it is worthy to be loved, served and honored. . . . O great- 
ness of Jesus Christ, who even in His state of abasement and servitude 
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is the only being worthy to render the Divinity a perfect homage (Op. 
cit., coll. 183, 184). 

Fountain of Life and Holiness. O life! O fountain of life! O plentitude 
of life! O Jesus, Thou art life! And just as in God everything is life, so 
everything is life in Jesus. Yes, we see that in Him even death is life! 
Because not only is His death our life, not only does it communicate 
life to us, but it does not even deprive Him of the true life, since death 
separates neither His soul nor His body from the divinity, which is the 
true life. ... 

And just as in eternity Jesus, by the nature He receives from His 
Father, is a principle of the Holy Ghost, so by the nature He receives 
from His Mother, that is to say by His humanity, He is a new wellspring, 
a living and powerful source of all created holiness, of all infused graces, 
of all divine helps, of all holy workings in heaven and on earth, in time 
and in eternity. (Op. cit., coll. 169, 165). 


Even at a first reading it will become evident how well these texts 
fit in with the spirit of the liturgy, and how much inspiration one 
might derive from them either for performing the sacred rites more 
fervently or for assisting at them more prayerfully. In my next letter 
I shall have something further to say about the prayer of “adher- 
ence,” and how to use it in connection with the Gospels and St. 
Paul’s letters. And if you like the De Bérulle prayers, I shall send 
you some more. 

Benoit du Moustier, O. Carth. 


CHURCH UNITY 


ESUS Christ, according to St. John, 
died not for a single nation, but for the whole world, “that he might 
gather into one the children of God who were scattered abroad” 
(John 11:52). In His own flesh, St. Paul declares, our Lord put to 
death the enmity between Jew and Gentile (Eph. 2:16), thus 
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erecting a new fellowship in which “there is neither Jew nor Greek 
. Slave nor freeman . . . male nor female” (Gal. 3:28). 

In the ancient world the Christians looked upon themselves as a 
“third race,” whose solidarity was based not on ties of flesh and 
blood, but on the inner bond of the Spirit. This unique cohesion 
among Christians went by the name of “communion.” 

The term “communion” (or, in the Greek, koinonia) has various 
related meanings in ancient Christian literature, but almost always 
connotes, in one way or another, this mutual union of the faithful, 
Not infrequently the term is used in a eucharistic context. Com- 
menting on Acts 2:42, where the “communion” is spoken of in con- 
nection with the “breaking of bread,” Bévenot and Russell remark 
that these two expressions “explain and enfold each other: the ‘com- 
munion’ has its active centre in ‘Holy Communion,’ and ‘Holy 
Communion’ expands into ‘communion.’ ” + 

Even the expression “communion of saints,” which is familiar to 
us from the early Creeds, has an essentially eucharistic significance. 


The term “sanctorum” in this expression, according to modem | 


scholars, originally meant not “saints” but “holy things” or “holy 
mysteries,” and thus referred primarily to the consecrated elements. 

The notion that the Eucharist is par excellence the sacrament of 
Catholic unity has been the constant doctrine of the Church. St. 
Thomas frequently calls it the “sacrament of ecclesiastical unity”; 
the same thought reappears in the decrees of the Council of Trent 
and in the encyclicals of Pius X and Pius XII. 

Modern spiritual writers, however, have tended to overlook the 
social aspect of the Eucharist. As a result, the term “communion” 
for most Catholics today suggests only the union of the individual 
soul with Christ. As a corrective it is stimulating to go back to the 
documents and practices of the primitive Church, which strikingly 
present the Eucharist as a source and sign of unity among the whole 
people of God. 

In apostolic times the Eucharist was known as the Lord’s Supper. 
The faithful were conscious that their assembly was a reenactment 
of the Last Supper of Christ. Many scholars, relying principally on 


Orchard, Dom B. et al., A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, 
London, 1953, col. 637c. 
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1 Cor. 10: 20-34, hold that the Eucharist was usually preceded by 
a fraternal meal which gradually evolved into a separate ceremony, 
the Christian agape. However this may be, there can be no doubt 
that the Eucharist was itself considered a sacrificial banquet. By par- 
taking of the one, undivided body of Christ, the faithful were brought 
into deeper union with each other. “Because the bread is one,” de- 
clares St. Paul, “We, though many, are one body, all of us who 
partake of the one bread” (1 Cor. 10:17). 

The fact that the Eucharist was conceived as a ceremonial meal 
explains, in part, the central role accorded to the kiss of peace in the 
primitive liturgies. The Jews, as we know from the New Testament, 
used to greet their dinner guests with a kiss, the omission of which 
was a notable discourtesy (cf. Luke 7:45). The early Christians 
quite naturally took over this practice as an introduction to the 
eucharistic repast. In all the primitive liturgies the pax is given im- 
mediately after the service of prayer and instruction (the “synaxis”’), 
marking the transition to the Eucharist proper. Tertullian, com- 
menting on the position of the pax, calls it signaculum orationis — 
a seal placed on the prayers which have been recited in common. 

Even in the time of St. Paul the kiss of peace seems to have 
occurred at this point in the service. Several of his epistles conclude 
with an instruction to the brethren to greet one another with a holy 
kiss, as though this action were to take place in the assembly between 
the reading of the epistle and the eucharistic action. 

The kiss of peace, to speak accurately, is not so much a seal on the 
previous prayers as a preparation for the Sacrifice which is to follow. 
In this Sacrifice, it was recognized, the people are not merely passive 
spectators. Since the Eucharist is the offering of the whole Church in 
union with Christ the High Priest, the people must be rightly dis- 
posed for their part in the action. The unbaptized and those guilty 
of notorious sins were therefore ordered to depart before the holy 
Sacrifice was enacted. In order to make their offering worthily the 
whole congregation must be bound together in a fellowship of 
charity. 

The Didache, an instruction on church order compiled in the first 
or second century, quotes in this connection the precept of Christ, 
“If thou art offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest that 
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thy brother has anything against thee, leave thy gift before the altar 
and go first to be reconciled with thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift” (Mt. 5: 23-24). 

The Didascalia Apostolorum, a third century imitation of the 
Didache, carries this theme still further. In order to make sure that 
the Sacrifice will be acceptable to God in every way, the deacons are 
bidden to stand up in the church and ask in a loud voice, “Is there 
anyone here who has anything against his fellow?” If any quarrels 
or lawsuits are discovered, the bishop must reconcile the parties on 
the spot before he goes on with the eucharistic service.? 

The laity in primitive times generally took an active part by 
bringing the bread, wine, and other articles to be used in the service. 
The water, according to a touching Roman custom, was the contri- 
bution of the very poor. The gifts laid on the altar were understood 
to represent the people themselves. 

Cyprian, Augustine, and Chrysostom all follow in the footsteps 
of St. Paul in insisting on the mystical significance of the bread and 
wine. The unity of many grains in one bread, and of many grapes in 
one chalice, they explain, signify the mutual union of the faithful 
in Christ. In theory, all should eat of the same consecrated host and 
drink from the same chalice. In this way it is outwardly apparent 
that they share as a group in the new “covenant of blood” which 
God has concluded with His people (cf. 1 Cor. 10: 3 and 17). 

The participation of the clergy, likewise, was such as to demon- 
strate that the Eucharist was not the offering of an individual priest, 
but the corporate action of the whole Church. In each town, the 
entire Christian community would meet in a single assembly each 
Sunday and holy day. There was but one altar, and here the local 
bishop would preside, attended by his presbytery (as the simple 
priests were called) and deacons. 

St. Ignatius of Antioch, writing to the various churches of Asia 
Minor at the dawn of the second century, takes it for granted that 
the presbyters merely assist the bishop at the altar; they do not act 
apart from him except in unusual circumstances and by special dele- 
gation. “Let that celebration of the Eucharist be considered valid,” 


*?R. H. Connolly transl., Oxford, 1929, p. 117. 
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he warns the Smyrnaeans, “which is held under the bishop or one to 
whom he has committed it.” To the Philadelphians he writes in a 
similar vein: “Take care, then, to partake of one Eucharist; for one 
is the flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one the cup to unite us with 
His blood, and one altar, just as there is one bishop assisted by the 
presbytery and the deacons, my fellow servants. Thus you will con- 
form all your actions to the will of God.” 

The principal function of the deacons was to distribute holy Com- 
munion to those present and, after the ceremonies, to take Commun- 
ion to those who for legitimate reasons had been unable to attend. 
The presbyters assisted the bishop at the altar. Early in the third 
century, the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus affords evidence that 
the presbyters at Rome sometimes consecrated with the bishop — 
not at the altar but on glass patens held before them by deacons.* 
This modification was doubtless rendered necessary by the growing 
numbers in the Roman Church. There would not be room on the 
small altars of those days for all the loaves which would have to be 
consecrated. 

At Rome, likewise, it became necessary to split the Christian com- 
munity into a number of churches, where the presbyters would cele- 
brate apart from the bishop. But the primitive liturgical ideal, as we 
have seen it expressed by Ignatius, was not forgotten. The bishop 
therefore adopted the practice of offering the Sacrifice at different 
churches on various Sundays and holy days. By this successive 
presence at each of the “stational” churches (as they came to be 
called) the bishop was able to be morally present at all. 

The same effort to bridge the divisions between the several assem- 
bly places in the Roman Church gave rise to a very interesting 
practice known as the fermentum, or “leaven.” It consisted of a 
portion of the host which the Pope, after the consecration, would 
send by means of acolytes to each of the titular churches. Upon 
receipt of these fragments, the priests celebrating apart from the 
Pope would place them as a “leaven” in their own chalices. This 
ritual, profoundly significant of the unity of the priests and faithful 


*The Apostolic Tradition, XXIV, 2. Cf the interpretation given to this 
1937)” “— Gregory Dix in his edition of the work (London, S.P.C.K., 
» p. 82. 
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with their bishop, has left traces in the fractio and mixtio still pre- 
scribed by the Roman rubrics. 

The fermentum dates back at least to the fourth century, and is 
probably much older. The true meaning of the rite is splendidly 
stated in a letter, dating from the fifth century, written by Pope 
Innocent I to Decentius, Bishop of Gubbio: 

But it is scarcely neces- 
sary that you should seek instructions from us concerning the fermentum 
which we send to the titular churches on Sunday. . . . On that day the 
priests in these churches cannot assemble with us because of the faithful 
committed to their care. They therefore receive the fermentum conse- 
crated by us through acolytes, lest they should consider themselves 
separated from us, especially on that day. But I do not believe that this 
should be done for the paroechiae [churches outside the city walls], nor 
do we send it to the priests assigned to the various cemeteries, since the 
sacraments should not be carried so far, and those priests have the right 
and permission to consecrate for themselves.* 


The later history of the fermentum is interesting, but lies beyond 
our present scope. It was still observed on major feast days in Rome 
as late as the eighth century. 

A similar custom grew up for ordination Masses in the middle 
ages. Each newly ordained priest would receive a consecrated host 
from the ordaining prelate and communicate from it for a certain 
number of days (varying between eight and forty) after the cere- 
mony. In this way the fermentum became symbolic not merely of 
the unity of the priesthood at any given point of time, but of its 
historical continuity. The Eucharist was regarded as the unitive 
force which binds together the whole Church under the presidency 
of the bishops. 

The Eucharist was likewise considered the source and sign of 
union between bishops of different dioceses. When a foreign bishop 
was present, he would regularly be admitted to take part in the 
liturgy of the local church. According to the Didascalia A postolorum 
the resident bishop should invite the visitor to give a sermon and 
even to speak the words of consecration. 

St. Irenaeus, writing late in the second century, affords still 


“Ep. 25, n. 8. P. L. 20, 556-557. 
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earlier evidence of this practice. In his famous letter to Pope St. 
Victor concerning the controversy about the date of Easter, he tells 
how St. Polycarp, a generation before, had come to Rome to confer 
with Pope Anicetus about the same question. Although neither party 
was able to win over the other, they agreed to disagree. “Under these 
circumstances,” writes Irenaeus, “they communicated with each 
other, and in the church Anicetus yielded the celebration of the 
Eucharist to Polycarp, obviously out of respect, and they parted from 
each other in peace.” ® The Eucharist, quite evidently, is regarded 
as the sacrament of the peace and unity which reigns throughout the 
one Church of God. 

As further evidence that the two factions in the Easter controversy 
remained in communion with each other, Irenaeus, in the same letter, 
cites another interesting practice. The early popes, he declares, in- 
cluding Anicetus, Pius, Telesphorus, and Xystus, maintained peace 
with those dioceses which differed from them on the Easter observ- 
ance, “and whenever those from other dioceses came to them, those 
who did not observe [the Quartodeciman practice] sent the Eucharist 
to those who did.” Here we have a usage similar to the fermentum 
expressing the intercommunion between different dioceses. 

During the first few centuries it was not uncommon to send con- 
secrated hosts, as a token of unity, even to foreign dioceses. But 
restrictions were gradually imposed because of the danger of irrev- 
erence. Innocent I, as we have seen, records that in his time the 
sacred host was never sent to churches outside the city walls because 
no one would dare to carry the holy Mysteries so far. For the same 
reason the Council of Laodicaea, legislating for the Eastern Church 
in the middle of the fourth century, had forbidden the sending of the 
Eucharist to other parishes. 

Under circumstances when it would be too perilous to send the 
Eucharist, unconsecrated bread was sometimes sent with a request 
that the recipient use it for his own Eucharist. There are several 
instances of this practice in the correspondence between St. Augus- 
tine and St. Paulinus of Nola. 

Because the Eucharist was regarded as an effective bond of unity, 
great care was taken to avoid receiving holy Communion from the 


° Eusebius, Hist. eccl., Bk. V, ch. 25 (Lake transl., Loeb Library). 
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hands of heretics and schismatics. Even as late as the seventh century, 
Christians traveling in heretical regions used to carry their own 
Eucharist with them. 

The heretics, on the other hand, spared no effort to make Catholics 
receive Communion from themselves. The heretical patriarch Mace- 
donius of Constantinople, for example, had his henchmen force open 
the mouths of resisting Catholics with blocks of wood, and in this 
way compel them to become his communicants. The same concep- 
tion of the Eucharist as the sacrament of unity underlies the odious 
practice of which Pope St. Cornelius accuses the Novatians. At the 
moment of Communion, he charges, they required their adherents, 
instead of answering “amen,” to take the oath, “I will not enter into 
communion with Cornelius.” 

The greatest crime of heretics and schismatics, in the eyes of the 
Fathers, consists in their obstinate effort to set up a sacramental 
system outside the Church of Christ. “He is a rebel against the sacri- 
fice of Christ,” Cyprian writes of a schismatical priest, “he dares to 
set up another altar.” ® But it is impossible, Cyrian declares, for 
the flesh of Christ to be cast out of doors. “In one house shall you 
eat it,” he quotes from Exodus 12:46; “‘you shall not send its flesh 
outside the house.” * Cyprian, indeed, went so far as to deny that 
there could be a valid Mass outside the Catholic Church — an 
opinion in which he was followed by some medieval theologians 
including Peter Lombard. St. Thomas, while rightly conceding the 
validity of the consecration, points out that the Mass of a schismatic 
cannot produce its proper fruit, for it does not effect any true com- 
munion.® 

The ancient practices of the Church give eloquent testimony to 
the dogmatic truth that the Eucharist is the sacrament of ecclesiasti- 
cal unity. The same principle is inculcated, though not always by the 
same ceremonies, in the modern Roman liturgy. The kiss of peace, 
for example, now occupies a place immediately before the Com- 
munion, and is accompanied by a beautiful prayer for the peace and 
unity of the Church. A similar lesson is contained in many of the 

® De unit. eccl., ch. 17. C.S.E.L. II (1), p. 226. 


7 Ibid., ch. 8. C.S.E.L. Ill (1), p. 217. 
° Summa theol. Ill, 82, 7. 
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proper prayers, such as the secret of the Mass of Corpus Christi, 
written by St. Thomas himself: “We beseech Thee, O Lord, merci- 
fully grant to Thy Church the gifts of unity and peace, which are 
mystically signified beneath the gifts we offer.” 

In our own generation as never before, there is need to demon- 
strate that Christianity is capable of bringing mankind into a truly 
universal society based not on fear and compulsion but on mutual 
love. To show forth the unitive power of Christian charity we must 
make faithful use of the means of unity which Christ has provided 
for his Church. Among these the Eucharist holds a place of honor 
as the supreme source and symbol of Catholic unity. Its true nature 
is eloquently expressed in the triple exclamation of St. Augustine, 
“O sacrament of affection! O sign of unity! O bond of charity!” 

Avery R. Dulles, S.J. 


THE BOOKS OF MACHABEES 


ATHA- 
THIAS was dying. To the loyal Jews who had followed the old 
priest into the mountains south of Jerusalem this seemed the end 
of their struggle against the Syrians. To his five sons, who stood at 
his side, this meant the more complete dedication of their lives and 
strength to the observance of the Law, the reestablishment of the 
Covenant and the expulsion of the pagan foe. 

For this was the command the old man gave them. Their models 
were to be Abraham whom God had tested and whose trustfulness 
was never darkened by doubt, Joseph who could keep God’s law 
when alone in a land of disbelief, Phinees so great a lover of purity 
that he and his descendants had earned the right of an inalienable 
priesthood forever, Josue whose loyal service was rewarded with the 
tule of Israel, David mighty warrior and tender friend of God whose 
dynasty will never fail. 
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With the example of the heroes of their race the old priest re- 
minded his sons that no man ever wants for strength if his trust be 
firmly centered in God; so bidding them take their brother Judas as 
their leader and bring their country redress, he blessed them and 
died. This was the beginning of the long fight for freedom whose 
significant story is told in the books of the Machabees. 


FRIENDLY PERSUASION 
Antiochus IV, the Syrian ruler of much of the Mediterranean world, 
wanted to unify the people of his kingdom by giving them the pagan 
and material culture that Alexander the Great had brought from 
Greece. Wherever Hellenism was introduced, morality suffered and 
spiritual values lost their position of priority. Cicero’s grandfather 
was one day to come to the conclusion that the more fluently a 
Roman spoke Greek the more likely he was to be a rascal, but the 
Syrian king met with little opposition when he began to impose 
Greek customs, language and religious practices on his subject 
peoples. 

Even in Jerusalem the wealthy and progressive Jews adopted the 
new ways with alacrity. They sent their sons to the recently erected 
gymnasium and allowed them to take part in programs of physical 
fitness repugnant to Jewish ideas of modesty. The rich and the well- 
born wore Greek clothes, spoke the language of Athens, and prided 


themselves on aping the elegant and polished manners of the Hellen- 
ists. 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE 
Antiochus wanted more than that. He proclaimed himself Theos 
Epiphanes, “God manifest,” and stripping the Temple of its treas- 
ures, he set up an altar to the Greek god Zeus. To keep the Sabbath, 
to be circumcised, to possess a copy of sacred Scripture, was to die. 

Reaction was immediate. Despite defections in the cities, there 
was determined resistance throughout the land; this resistance was 
first passive, then active. 

Passive resistance took the form of a mass exodus to the mountain 
country south of Jerusalem. The leader was Mathathias, a humble 
priest of the Hasmonean family whose descendants were to rule 
Israel for more than a century, that is, until an unworthy Hasmonean 
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woman became the wife of Herod the Great. An intrepid love of the 
Law inspired these followers of Mathathias, men who were willing 
to die for the Sinaitic Covenant which God had made with the nation 
and kept so faithfully with their fathers. 


ACTIVE RESISTANCE 
Thoughtful men realized that more energetic measures must be 
taken. They turned to the leader whom Mathathias had given them 
and found that God had blessed his choice. Natural causes alone 
cannot account for the victories of the small band of fighters whom 
Judas pitted so skillfully against the long-triumphant armies of the 
Syrian king. 

While maintaining its religious character, the movement devel- 
oped into a national revolt that sought to free the country from the 
rule of Antiochus and his successors. National unity alone would 
ensure religious freedom, so the struggle was twofold. Judas and his 
brothers fought against their own people who had succumbed to the 
Greek ways of the Syrians, and they fought against the Syrians. In 
both conflicts they were successful. 


VICTORY 
To Judas was given the title of Machabeus which is probably de- 
rived from the Aramaic word maqqaba which means “hammer,” 
because of the crushing blows with which he smote the enemy. The 
success of his brothers won for them the same glorious epithet, which 
was extended to their descendants and to those who shared their 
dangers and enjoyed their triumphs. 

Jerusalem was captured, the Temple was cleansed, once again 
morning and evening sacrifices were offered as Moses had pre- 
scribed. Jonathan succeeded his brother Judas who was treacherous- 
ly slain; Simon succeeded his brother Jonathan who was lured, in 
his turn, to a dastardly death. 

The Syrians acknowledged the independence of the new Jewish 
commonwealth in 142 B.C. and the Romans — to prove their friend- 
ship with the newly independent race whose struggle they had been 
following with interest — sent a letter of confirmation to the rulers 
and the peoples of the East. Not until eighty years later would the 
Jews be incorporated in the Roman Empire. 
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Simon, the brother of Judas, enjoyed all the privileges and trap- 
pings of royalty, but he did not claim the title of king. “The Jews and 
their priests consented that he be their prince and high priest for- 
ever, until there should arise a faithful prophet” (1 Mac. 14:41). He 
was not called king because without a special sign from God no one 
dared replace the family of David by a new dynasty. The “weeks” 
counted out by Daniel were coming to an end. Belief in the coming 
Messias was strong in many hearts. 

Simon’s reign was a fitting prelude to the kingdom of the Great 
King. “He made peace in the land, and Israel rejoiced with great joy. 
Every man sat under his vine and under his fig tree. There was none 
to make them afraid. There was none left in the land to fight against 
them” (1 Mac. 14:8ff.). The sons of Mathathias had proved 
worthy of their father’s trust. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF MACHABEES 


This is the story read in the breviary during October. The first book 
of Machabees gives the history of the whole struggle from the reign 
of Antiochus IV (175 B. C.) until the death, in 135, of Simon 
Machabee, prince and high priest of his people. The second book, 
by another author with another purpose and another point of view, 
describes incidents that took place during the first years of the revolt 
(175-161). 

What do we know about the author of the first book? Very little. 
He was a devout and patriotic man. He knew and loved his country. 
He wrote of battles with the skill of a competent and experienced 
fighter. The literary value of the original Hebrew or Aramaic docv- 
ment must have been high but only Greek translations are extant. 
Although he cites official documents, his work is not a compilation 
but the pleasant and easily read reminiscences of a Jew who ob- 
served the Law faithfully, who rejoiced in its victories, and who re- 
ported what he had seen with the unexpected objectivity of the true 
historian. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF MACHABEES 


The author of the second book was more of a preacher than a 
historian. His aim was to edify rather than to inform. As a vehicle 
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for his pious exhortations he chose to make a digest of a five volume 
Greek history of the Machabean revolt composed by a certain Jason 
of Cyrene. His aim was to acquaint the Jews of Egypt with religious 
issues rather than to tell them about matters military or political. 

To him the climax of the uprising was the institution of two feasts. 
The first was the feast of the Dedication of the Temple which was 
kept every year in December to commemorate “with joy and glad- 
ness” the purification of the Temple after its idolatrous profanation 
by the Syrians. 

It was on the occasion of this feast, about two centuries later, that 
the Jews put the most momentous of all questions to our Lord in 
these words: “If Thou art the Christ tell us openly.” And in answer 
He stated His divine Sonship so clearly that no soul in good faith 
from that day to this can be in any doubt: “I and the Father are 
one.” It was for this that the Jews sought to stone Him but He 
escaped from the Temple. His hour had not yet come (John 
10:22-39). 

The second feast is that of Nicanor’s Holiday — an annual cele- 
bration in honor of the recapture of the holy city. The watchwords 
of the Machabees for this triumph had been “Help is from God,” and 
“With God the victory.” Their method, too, deserves to be noted, for 
it is well worth making our own. We are told that “while fighting 
with their hands, they prayed with their hearts” and in their combat 
they were “greatly cheered with the presence of God.” 

These two books have never been accepted by the Jews as parts 
of their Bible. About their divine origin there was, at first, some 
doubt. But the Fathers recognized them as inspired and the Church, 
confident of the help their dramatic lesson will bring us, has placed 
them in our hands. 


DOCTRINAL LESSONS 
It is when we examine the theology of the two books that startling 
differences are at once apparent. 

The name of Yahweh found more than 6700 times in the Old 
Testament is not mentioned once in the first book despite the author’s 
love of the Law and the Temple. It is replaced by nouns or adjectives 
such as Heaven, the Name, or the Eternal. 
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The author of the second book has centered his work about God 
and the names he employs make a lovely litany. God is All Power- 
ful, the Most High, the Liberator, the Savior, the All-Knowing One, 
the Living One, the Merciful One, the Just Judge, the Creator of 
the World, the Worker of Miracles, the Lord of Heaven, the King 
of Kings, the Father. The author refers to Israel as the people of 
God, the chosen people, God’s inheritance, the holy people. Suffer- 
ing to him is medicinal, because God pities and never abandons His 
own. 

The true dogmatic importance of the book is to be found in its 
unequivocal teaching about the resurrection of the dead, the efficacy 
of prayer, the intercession of the saints, rewards and punishments 
after death. 


THE PATRIMONY OF THE MACHABEES 


Both authors show that the true patrimony of the Machabees is to 
be found in the Sinaitic Covenant, the Mosaic Law, the Psalms, the 


words of the prophets, the observance of the Sabbath and all days of F 


fast and prayer, as well as their dear and long established rites and 
customs. The picture which they give of the rugged courage of God's 
people is a help to every reader — for we, too, are in the militant 
service of the same Master. 

They are good models for us in many ways. Their love of the 
Bible should be ours: Jonathan was able to reject help proffered by 
the Spartans with these words: “For ourselves, we have little need of 
such things, having for our comfort the holy books that are in our 
hands” (1 Mac. 12:9). In moments of danger we would do well to 
ponder the thought with which Judas rallied some of the less valiant 
who proposed prudent flight: “God forbid that we do this thing, and 
flee . . . ; but if our time be come let us die manfully for our 
brethren, and let us not stain our glory” (1 Mac. 9:10). 

There is even a lesson to be found in the account of the suicide of 
Razias (2 Mac. 14:37-46). This passage, so puzzling to the moral- 
ists, tells how a Jerusalem elder was resolved to die rather than risk 
apostasy. They condemn his deed and praise his motive. We, with- 
out condoning what he did, will do well to remember that it is 4 
greater treason “to do the right deed for the wrong reason.” 
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When the beauty-loving Renaissance Pope, Julius II, asked Raph- 
ael to decorate one of the high ceilinged rooms of the Vatican, he 
assigned to that lovable artist the theme: “God protects His Church.” 

Those who have visited what is now known as “the Room of 
Heliodorus” have discovered that Raphel turned to the Old Testa- 
ment and chose to paint an incident from the book of Machabees: 
the expulsion of Heliodorus, the minister sent by the king of Syria 
to seize the Temple treasure. 

With richness of tone, depth of color, and vigorous modeling, 
Raphael portrays a scene of swift and brilliant movement. The courts 
of the Temple are crowded with terrified men, women and children 
who, with prayer and penance, implore miraculous deliverance. The 
foreign envoys are plundering the Holy of Holies. Onias, the high 
priest, kneels in prayer. Warrior angels rush through the air. A 
golden-armored rider of a royally caparisoned horse had cast the 
rapacious Syrian to the ground and painfully wounded him. Thus 
was God’s protective power manifest (2 Mac. 3:27). 

Let us examine in somewhat greater detail the heroic stature of 


' Judas the first Machabean leader. Then we will consider the two 


examples that Origen chose to steady the courage of persecuted 


' Christians in his Exhortation to Martyrdom: the death of Eleazar and 
| the story of the seven holy Machabees. But this is not to exhaust the 


tiches of these books as the list of recommended readings will show. 


SUGGESTED READING 
How Alexander the Great tried to make the world Greek and 


caused the revolt of the Machabees ............ 1 Mac. 1:1-2:70 
How Judas Machabeus overcame the forces of Antiochus and 
his general Lysias with God’s help ............... 1 Mac. 3:1-60 


How Judas Machabeus overcame the forces of Demetrius led by 
the general Nicanor and made an alliance with Rome 1 Mac. 7:1—50 
How the author made a digest of Jason’s five volume history 


SEE wpaccnceceesddeveadsusecbstecews 2 Mac. 2:1-33 
How Heliodorus would despoil the Temple and met condign 
SS eo la oy a eon asa ot Ache adda aia haa 2 Mac. 32:1-40 
' How old and young, men and women, chose death rather than 
DE etd aetodnspuheeseanabaneannn 2 Mac. 5:1-7:42 
How the Machabeans recovered the Temple and city and gave 
thanks to God for the victory ................ 2 Mac. 8:1—-10:38 
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JUDAS MACHABEUS 
Men of every nation find much to admire in the Machabean leader. 
Handel composed a majestic oratorio with brilliant musical con- 
trasts to show the desperate situation out of which his courage had 
fashioned final victory. Longfellow wrote a drama that gives us a 


leader who could understand his enemies and infuse in his followers | 


something of his own intrepid spirit. Calderon stresses his honor, 
his loyalty and the wholehearted intensity with which he fought. 

Dante found him among the heroes of Mars, in the heaven of 
martyrs, where these great men, with true nobility of soul, attributed 
to God all credit for their earthly triumphs, singing: “Not to us, 
Lord, but to Thy Name be the praise for the glory wrought in us.” 
Botticelli in his illustration of this scene has given in flowing line 
and rhythmic movement the calm detachment and inner fire so 
characteristic of Judas. They convey, too, Dante’s message that hap- 
piness is not to be found alone in the contemplation of the truths of 
theology but we must add act to thought, and follow the example set 
for us by Judas and all valiant men. . 


In him were united the qualities of true leadership: a serene and | 


penetrating intellect, a will of firm determination, never failing 
thought for others, plus the motive of a great cause. He blamed no 
one and asked for nothing from his men that he was not willing to 
give. He could well say: 


All make all: 

For while I leave one muscle of my strength 
Undisturbed, or hug one coin of ease 

Or private peace while the huge debt of pain 
Mounts over all the earth, 

Or, fearing for myself, take half a stride 
Where I could leap: while any hour remains 
Indifferent, I have no right or reason 

To raise a cry against this blundering cruelty 
Of man.} 


His care for his men did not stop with his example and his thought- 
ful provisions for their day-to-day needs. He was mindful of them 


* Quoted with permission of the Oxford University Press from Christo- 
pher Fry’s Thor, with Angels. 
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after death, as we see in the epistle read in the second Mass on the 
feast of All Souls and repeated in every anniversary Mass. There it is 
related how Judas, after defeating Gorgias, collected twelve thousand 
pieces of silver and sent them to Jerusalem “to have sacrifice made 
in atonement for the dead men’s sins” (2 Mac. 12:43-46). St. 
Thomas makes “this holy and wholesome” remembrance of the 
departed Machabees the basis for his affirmative answer to the 
question: “Whether the dead can be assisted by the works of the 
living” (Sup. 71,2). 

Men now honor Judas, but this was not always true during his 
lifetime. His last days were marked by failure that God sometimes 
uses to test those He loves. His men deserted him. His friends 
counseled him to avoid battle. His messengers told him of treason 
throughout the land. He refused to seek safety in flight and he fell 
in battle. Too late, the people mourned their great warrior. “How 
is the mighty one fallen,” they cried, “the great savior of Israel.” 


TO DIE IS GAIN 


To keep the law of Moses meant a martyr’s death. As always in 
times of general danger sense-bound men wavered and fell; men 
with vision met death with ready resolve, bequeathing to their peo- 
ple the power of their own high courage. 

Eleazar was one of the Jews who faced this trial unflinchingly. 
He was a leader of the scribes, a man of great age and great influence. 
As a sign of conformity with the new regime he was required to eat 
pork, food forbidden by Moses. Old friends with misplaced pity, 
taking him aside, desired that he send for meat that he could taste 
without a scruple, assuring him that the king would be satisfied with 
this pretended obedience. Arguments, threats and promises failed 
to move him. He withstood them all. 

Faithful to the Law which he had observed conscientiously from 
childhood, the old man of ninety years would have none of these 
cowardly subterfuges, saying that younger men might weaken were 
he to give bad example. He preferred death with honor to life with 
shame. Man’s punishments, he said, can be evaded, but no one can 
escape the almighty hand of God. 

Enraged at his words the king’s men led him to the place of 
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execution, and, as he lay dying under the lash, his last words were: 
“O Lord, in Thy wisdom, Thou knowest that I might have had life 
if I would, yet never a cruel pang my body endures, but my soul 
suffers it gladly out of reverence for Thee” (cf. 2 Mac. 6:30f.). 


GOD’S SCHOOLING 


So brave and honorable a death was to breed courage in other 
hearts. Seven brothers were at that time under arrest. Their mother 
was with them. They, too, were told to eat unclean food. The eldest 
said to the king: “We would rather die than break the Law God 
gave our fathers.” Provoked at this fearless answer, the king com- 
manded that the speaker be wounded in hands and feet and tongue, 
and be cast into a brazen vessel set amidst a blazing fire. Heartened 
by the prayers of his six brothers and his mother, the young man 
died a martyr. 

The guards turned to the second brother. Tortures, exceeding 
those inflicted on the first, drew from his dying lips this act of 
faith: “Men may take mortal life from us; but the King of the 
world will raise us up, who die for His laws, in the resurrection oi 
eternal life.” 

The third, when it was his turn, confidently put forth his tongue 
and offered his hands to his assailants, saying: “These I have from 
heaven, but for the Law of God, I despise them: because I hope to 
receive them again from Him.” When it was time for the fourth to 
die, he declared: “It is better, being put to death by men, to look 
for hope from God.” So they came to the fifth. Gallantly he bore his 
pain, warning the king that God’s wrath would one day be visited 
upon the monarch and those dear to him, while God’s blessings 
would reward those who place all hope in Him. The sixth son, as 
intrepid as his brothers, acknowledged humbly that for their sins 
they deserved torments and a lingering death, but it were vain for 
the king to think that he could defy God and remain unpunished 
therefor. 

The king made no answer but he considered the seventh son. Per- 
haps, he thought, blandishments and bribes will break this young 
man’s mettle. Wealth, power and pleasure, he promised in exchange 
for apostasy. The boy was unimpressed. The king summoned the 
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mother and counselled her to advise her child. She did so, bending 
over him and entreating him with these words: 

I beseech thee, my son, 
look upon heaven and earth, and all that is in them. Consider that God 
made them out of nothing, and mankind, also. So shalt thou not fear this 
tormentor, but being made a worthy partner with thy brothers, receive 
death, so shall the divine mercy give me back all my sons at once. 

The 
young martyr did not listen to the end but cried out to his execution- 
ers: “For whom do you wait? I do not obey the command of the 
king but the command of the divine Law given us by Moses.” 

To the king he said: “If we grievously suffer, grievously have we 
sinned. The Lord our God schools and corrects us. After brief pain 
my brothers now enjoy eternal life. Soon the anger of the Almighty 
which has justly fallen on our nation shall cease.” 

So he died trusting wholly in the Lord. His mother, who with 
wisdom and resolution had strengthened each of her sons, joining 
“a man’s heart to a woman’s thought,” went to her own death un- 
afraid (2 Mac. 7). 

Their feast is observed liturgically in the universal Church. Each 
year at their Mass we beg them to obtain for us “an increase of 
faith,” “fresh power,” “deeper joy” and the grace to follow stead- 
fastly their strength-giving example. By the Russian peasant, these 
martyrs were once, and perhaps still are, honored as powerful inter- 
cessors and it was an often repeated saying: “Rain on Machabees 
(August first) means no fires this year.” 

Although it is clearly stated in the Martyrology that the holy 
remains of the Machabees were taken to Rome, the location of these 
relics was not known until the last century. In 1876 repairs made to 
the pavement before the high altar of St. Peter in Chains disclosed a 
centuries old sarcophagus divided neatly into compartments and 
marked with two carefully worded plaques attesting that the long lost 
relics of the Machabees were within. 

It is a sobering experience to kneel before this primitive coffin; to 
examine the Gospel scenes carved so starkly on its surface and to 
realize that the martyrs whose ashes have apparently been so long 
preserved here knew none of the lessons of our Lord’s teaching that 
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are cut on the smooth stone. Our helps being the greater, can our 
service be less generous than theirs? 


THE COVENANT GOD MADE WITH OUR FATHERS 


It would be to misread the books of Machabees to see in their pages 
merely the adventures of men fired with love of God and country, 
Their real meaning is hidden in the words which the priest pro- 
nounces over the wine at the moment of consecration: “This is the 
chalice of My blood of the new and eternal covenant.” The covenant 
which Christ made with all mankind on the cross and renews in the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass is “new and eternal.” It replaces the old 
covenant made by God with Noe, with the patriarchs, and particu- 
larly with the Hebrew nation through Moses on Mount Sinai. In ex- 
change for His protection His chosen people had promised to keep 
His Law, to worship Him and love Him. 

There had been many vicissitudes. Out of Egypt God had led 
them. In the desert He had formed them. Judges, kings and prophets 
had pointed the way of loyal service. Chastened by the Babylonian 
exile, disciplined by foreign rulers, they had discovered by centuries 
of experience that God’s mercy is limitless and His chastisements 
have no other meaning than love. 

Now the years of the Law and the Temple were drawing to an 
end. Those who had learned the lesson were given one last chance 
to make ready for the New Law and “the Temple not made with 
hands.” The preparations begun in Genesis are completed in Mach- 
abees. The message of the last book of the Old Testament repeats 
the teaching of the first: God made us to love and serve Him. 


LOVE THAT DARES AND ENDURES 


To one who loves God, this.story of the successful resistance of the 
Machabees is a challenge and an inspiration. It is the story of a love 
strong enough to undertake and endure great things. In the Summa 
we learn that the name for love like this is fortitude. To dread no 
hardship, not even death, for the sake of the one loved is to possess 
fortitude and with it the four beautiful virtues of which it is com- 
posed. If these are ours no sorry failure will mar our lives, whatever 
be the issue. 
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Magnamity is the first of these virtues — the stretching forth of 
the mind to great things, assured and hopeful of success. Magnifi- 
cence is another — the accomplishment of noble deeds with high, 
untroubled resolution. When victory seems doubtful the soul needs 
patience, the willed endurance of the painfully difficult, and per- 
severance which is firm persistence in a well considered purpose. 
All these God gave the men who tried to keep His Law, to over- 
come His foes, to establish His kingdom. All these He will give us, 
if we ask, because the task which His Son, dying on the cross, en- 
trusted to us, is the same. 
Mother Kathryn Sullivan 
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COLOR TESTS CHARITY 


second colored fam- 
ily has moved in across the street. Will the neighbors all flee? I am 
reminded of a recent conversation with a Chicago pastor. 

“Yes,” he said, “we now have a few colored families within the 
parish boundaries. Including three Catholic families. Fine people. 
One mother is a daily communicant. The white people have made no 
trouble about their coming to church. But they won’t live in the 
same neighborhood with the colored. They are starting to move out 
already. What’s the answer?” 

The question is not new. It must be over fifty years since the first 
Chicago parish saw its white members move away, supplanted by a 
Negro population. The process continued, but intermittently and 
slowly. The churches which first experienced this turnover had gen- 
erally served large congregations long and well. There was the usual 
lamentation over the grandeur that had been. Sometimes there was 
a protracted pastoral effort to hold on, serving the white remnant 
while it steadily dwindled. Beginning about thirty years ago, some of 
these churches were definitely turned into “missions” for the colored. 


TIn_umetLrY Teacs Sz 





The campaign to convert Negroes was inaugurated by a few 
religious priests and has been joined in later years by a score or more 
of diocesan priests, as the area inhabited by colored people widened, 
The number of conversions has increased greatly in late years. In 
several parishes a goal of around two hundred adult converts per year 
is set and attained. This means a gratifying increase to the Church, 
but hardly any gain percentage-wise, since the Negro population of 
Chicago has been growing rapidly. 

While there are instances here of national groups moving away 
and leaving their parish buildings to later immigrants from Europe, 
it seems that this sort of “involuntary mission cooperation” has not 
taken place before on such a large scale nor with such suddenness. 
One can now point out twelve to fifteen parishes where a complete 
set of buildings has been abandoned by practically all white parish- 
ioners. Unless the pattern suddenly changes, other parishes will have 
the same experience. 

Parish life slows as the congregation all but vanishes, picks up a 
bit and sometimes flourishes through conversions. In some places 
schools and churches are filled again; in others only the school gets 
a big play. 

This population change, stepped-up since the War, is probably the 
biggest factor in the building boom and the creation of whole new 
communities on the outskirts of the city. For the Church it has meant 
the establishment of many new parishes. Those who “moved away” 
from the Negroes (or from congestion and high costs) may find 
themselves burdened a second time with the expense of a new 
church, school, rectory and convent. If so, they tend to grumble a bit 
at the injustice of it all — their “mission” help is not very meritor- 
ious. They seem to succeed in paying for new homes and new 
churches; for some average-~income groups it is going to be quite a 
struggle. 

Back where they came from, like as not, there is a staff of three or 
four priests and a dozen sisters, pitching in to win a mostly non- 
Catholic group, with the advantage of a parish plant already 
established. 

This development may well be providential, with Providence 
using some strange influences. If it were not for their low wages and 
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reduced status in the South (evils which we thought didn’t concern 
us), there would not be such a surge of Negro migration into 
Chicago, which, along with the decay and destruction of old build- 
ings, has resulted in congestion and centrifugal pressure and the 
regular appearance of Negro families in blocks where only whites 
lived before. If it were not for the powerful prejudice of whites 
against living in close proximity to Negroes (along with other more 
objective causes) there would not be the massive exodus from old 
homes and old parishes, leaving behind perhaps a million dollars 
worth of “mission” buildings. 

While certain features of the situation seem providential, others 
are disappointing and disturbing. The remarks with which we began 
were a reminder to me that there has been a rapid acceleration of the 
moving process in the past few years. As long as a parish had served 
a generation or two of white Catholics, its gradual surrender to a 
potential Negro congregation, while resented by many, did not 
smack of injustice to the incumbents; and some priests welcomed 
it as a blessed opportunity. 

As the pace of Negro expansion has quickened (estimates of the 
increase in Chicago’s Negro population since World War II vary 
from 50 to 100 percent), parishes which thought themselves com- 
fortably “white” for the foreseeable future saw a complete turnover 
in the space of five years or even two years. Now newly established 
parishes may find Negroes approaching or within their boundaries. 

People were not mentally prepared for this. Often their resentment 
is vigorous. They try more or less passive resistance, and when that 
fails they feel frustrated and angry. They pass on this antipathy, 
this new bitterness, to their children, who often bring it to school 
with them. 

Remote and proximate causes of population changes are ignored; 
it is attributed to the deliberate, planned malice of all Negroes. 
(Fear and flight are, of course, promoted by some realtors, white or 
Negro, who stand to profit richly from a vacuum. ) 

You look hard for any expression of sympathy toward the 
Negroes’ problems, for any appreciation of colored people as human 
beings, as souls to be saved, as fellow children of God. A Negro in 
these parts is at best a troublesome social phenomenon. One might 
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expect a little more understanding, a little more patience and gener- 
osity and charity from life-long Catholics. 

The flight of white Catholics is likely to leave some of the newer 
parishes in financial straits. This possibility is not going to retard the 
flight, but it is worth mentioning. From now on we shall see Negro 
families moving into parishes before the mortar is dry on the walls 
of the new school. If the bulk of the parishioners would stay put, 
well and good. If they won’t, which is more probable, the difficulties 
are going to be considerable. 

The perplexed pastor I mentioned at the outset is willing to work 
for and with Negroes. But he knows it would take him ten or fifteen 
years to build up a sizeable congregation, supposing his present flock 
flees. In the meanwhile his huge debt grows more huge and he 
exhausts himself trying to pay ordinary bills. It would be so much 
better if his Catholic people would stay where they are; let the Pro- 
testants go and make plenty of room for the colored arrivals. How 
lovely and how fantastic! 

It isn’t all prejudice. People point to the experience of neighbor- 
hoods to the north, toward the center of the city. A few Negroes 
moved in. All the whites left, sooner or later — in more recent in- 
stances, sooner. Apartments were cut up. Four or five families 
lived in space suitable for one. Buildings deteriorated. There was a 
good deal of noise and dirt and (as might be expected under such 
living conditions) lawlessness. 

Tell them there has been a change. There is a large class of 
Negroes now with education, good incomes and the desire to live in 
their own well-kept homes. 

But the pointers-to-experience are not impressed. Whether the 
newer Negro neighborhoods will be able to maintain the high stan¢- 
ards they have set themselves remains to be seen. The older story, 
that of overcrowding and deterioration, is better known. “Even if the 
first Negroes coming in are fine people,” some say, “all the other 
whites will leave. They always have, in spite of promises and resolu- 
tions. I would be left alone in an entirely colored neighborhood. | 
would not be welcome.” 

Others predict that their property will go down in value; they 
must sell quickly. The fact is that in this section of the city property 
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values have not gone down; neither have they gone up, as in less 
troubled sections. 

All this granted, prejudice is a powerful element in the dilemma. 
As one of our leading citizens expressed it, after a long, semi-public 
discussion: “I don’t like colored people. Period.” His sentiments 
were typical, his frankness unusual (and incidentally, his smugness 
was disgusting). 

If such attitudes were not so prevalent, the brakes might be 
applied to the traditional sort of mass migration. As Negroes seek 
better living conditions they might settle in any part of the city they 
can afford, as was done by Germans, Irish, Italians and Poles in the 
past. It’s a bit more complicated than that, and the numbers to be 
accommodated are enormous, and Catholics are only a third of the 
population, but our prejudice and refusal to collaborate are a notable 
part of the road-block. Integration? In certain Catholic circles to 
use the word is to excite accusations of communism. 

What has all this to do with worship? Well, it has a great deal to 
do with charity, or its lack. It raises the question whether our talk of 
the Mystical Body and our assembling of the people to join in 
Christ’s Sacrifice on Sunday mornings have given them any impres- 


' sion at all of the union of love Christ is trying to establish among us. 
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Actually we haven’t as yet said very much about the Body of 
Christ and how all men are, or should be, joined in it, although the 
doctrine has found its way into the new textbooks. We might have 
leaned more heavily on the simple scriptural command: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” with the telling illustration of “neigh- 
bor’s” extension appended. Fine. But if many of these people I meet 
ever heard it, they have managed to bury the lesson in some deep 
crevice of their memories. As for our union with all men in the Body 
of Christ, that seems to have escaped them altogether. 

You can’t expect perfection, of course, in this matter of brotherly 
love. The Irish had it out with the Germans in this country, and even 
today there is not perfect harmony among Irish, Poles, Italians, etc. 
Yet there is reasonable acceptance across these national lines. These 
groups don’t need charity as the Negro does. They don’t have his 
problems. 

No, you can’t expect perfection of brotherly love, but you do look 
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for some intimation of an effort, and too often you look in vain, 
After all, we are living after the Incarnation and should be mightily 
influenced by our common bond in Christ. 

St. Paul certainly pushed that thesis. Pope Pius XII appealed to it 
in one of his practical exhortations toward the end of Mystici Cor. 
poris, and very aptly for our purpose: He urged us to love, in imite- 
tion and union with Christ, “the whole human race . . . those of 
different nation and a different race . . . even our enemies.” 
He drew this conclusion from his teaching of the Mystical Body. 
But we have hardly begun to teach the Mystical Body. 

The other reflection, a perfectly obvious one, is our failure to 
make the Mass a school of charity and a source of union. All these 
Catholics with their dubious or faulty attitudes toward the colored 
are regular Mass-goers. They must know that there are thousands of 
Negro Catholics at Mass in Chicago every Sunday. Perhaps they see 
them at Mass. It doesn’t seem to make much difference. The Mass 
leaves them as separate in mind and sentiment as ever. The Mass for 
them is no cohesive. 

This is fantasy, what follows. (For the people where I now go on 
Sunday hardly know when to stand and kneel; the server has led 
them astray several times.) But if we could bring our people to 
know and experience the Mass as the Mystical Body striving for 
union with God and for union of members one-with-another, in 
Christ, I think we should see them beginning to meet the painful 
demands (and they are painful) of charity in their daily social 
relationships, specifically in their dealings with Negroes. 

Around here that is the big test. The few who are facing up to it, 
bearing the scorn of their friends and all — and I think now especial- 
ly of some of the Christian Family Movement couples — are leanin; 
pretty heavily on the Mystical Body and the Mass. I don’t see how 
the rest will ever cross this great divide with any lesser help. 

IMA. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


AN ARCHDIOCESAN PROGRAM 


WO years ago 
Catholic Action in the archdiocese of Cincinnati was transformed from 
the test tube stage of the small specialized group to the operation of a 
mass movement by a clarion call to action. There was no “uncertain 
note” to be misunderstood or to “fall upon the empty air.” 1 This trumpet 
cry aroused the enlistment of every Catholic man and woman in a unified 
program of “official Catholic Action.” 

The change from the activity of individuals or the circumscribed 
interests of so-called functional groups was inspired by the Most Rev- 
erend Karl J. Alter, archbishop of Cincinnati. If we were to write the 
story of those two years it would be the story of a new enrolment. From 
every parish came new workers to battle against the same “old roaring 
lion” who plagued St. Peter — except that now he had to be recognized 
in the less noisy disguise of “Catholic apathy.” 

It would not be true to give the impression that this organized effort 
was to enlist only the “best Catholics,” nor was it for the “common 
Catholic.” Rather, it was a mass movement which would concern ail 
Catholics, because it believed that both great and small are capable of 
leadership on many levels. Just as Christ had once evoked a response 
from both apostles and onlookers, so too the one thing necessary now 
was a response to the call to dedication. In proportion as this response 
was heroic or niggardly, just so was the Christian spirit generated. 

But first let us see the elements of organization which Archbishop 
Alter clearly defined. 

One “official” society was established or renewed in each parish. This 
group was to open its doors to all Catholics in the parish area. The officers 
of this organization were to represent all the lay people and were to be 
responsible to their pastors. 

These parish societies operated with varying degrees of efficiency, but 
the scope of the program was not to be trimmed to fit the apathy of some. 
Rather the tremendous whole of lay life with its many relationships to 
the Church was earmarked for restoration. 

Each field of activity, whether spiritual development, education, social 


_' Cf. 1 Cor. 14:8: “If a trumpet gives out an uncertain note, who will arm 
himself for battle?” 
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action or family life, was placed in the hands of a lay leader who had 
been previously trained in that area of Catholic Action. The leaders, now 
chairmen of the above committees, were invited to define their plans in 
a series of resolutions. This became the skeletal frame of the needs of the 
laity upon which His Excellency laid the flesh of a program of Catholic 
Action for his archdiocese. 

Now the many works of individuals were to be gathered into a unity, 
first in the parish, then in the deanery, and finally in the entire archdio- 
cese. Each parish organization was to be federated with all others in the 
diocese so that a single purpose would spearhead the effort. This federa- 
tion was either the Council of Catholic Men or the Council of Catholic 
Women on the diocesan level, and it would affiliate our undertakings 
with those of the Catholics of the nation. 

Previously Catholic Action in the archdiocese of Cincinnati had pro- 
gressed rather slowly. It is true that there had been many individuals who 
had initiated outstanding works of charity and reform. There had been 
some few specialized lay groups which worked diligently on one or the 
other phase of Catholic life; but, because their numbers were few, they 
were apt to ignore the whole. Some exceptional lay people had taken 
upon themselves a disciplined leadership-training with the hope that 
they might one day be called upon to become articulate. Yet in all the 
attempts two elements essential to real Catholic Action were weak. 

The first deficiency was the great distance between the layman and 
the official Church. Intercommunication between the shepherd and his 
flock was limited. In consequence, few priests considered sharing their 
apostolic work with the laity, and still less thought that the training of 
lay apostles was their job. 

Cardinal Pizzardo had declared that the group and the work which is 
nearest the bishop is most worthy of the name “Catholic Action.” Asa 
part of the Body we of the laity must know the desires of the Head for 
the growth of the Church in this area, in this year of 1955. We must be 
told what work we are to do for the good of souls. 

Once we have this “message” from our bishop we can then act with 
“a spirit of eager and fruitful initiative.” We need no longer “hesitate 
between Yes and No; for in him all is affirmed with certainty.” Many 
times we may return to him as to a father for blessing or correction, but 
we must have his word. This word of the bishop is the word of Christ. 
It is the “meat” of the lay apostle. 

Non-participation in the liturgy was the second hidden hunger ex- 
perienced by those who tried to help. Here in Cincinnati, if liturgy was 
discussed among lay people (and this was none too often), it was con- 
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sidered a set of rubrics or rules, a study for seminarians, or at best “the 
official form of the external worship.” It simply did not concern us. For 
hundreds of years the primary wellspring of the Christian spirit had 
been marked, “No response required.” Sometimes we wondered why 
we were so spiritually thirsty. 

Did not these would-apostles go to holy Mass? Did they not receive 
the sacraments and pray to Mary, the Mother of God? 

We went to Mass as “dumb spectators,” as St. Pius X called us, but 
often we were “dumb” by necessity. Only in one parish in fifty was an 
attempt made to evoke a response from the people to the world-saving 
Action of the Mass. Most of us had received the sacrament of baptism 
as sleeping infants and never woke up to what had really happened to us. 
Many were strengthened by devotion to our Lady, but even this was not 
enough. As an echo from Cana she repeated, “Do what He tells you”; 
and He continued to tell us to take an active part in His great Liturgy. 

Participation in the apostolate of the bishop and in the Church’s wor- 
ship would be the best insurance against the ordinary deficiency-diseases 
of Catholic Action. 

If there is to be a diocesan renewal of all Catholics who will “be imbued 
with the spirit of Christ and who will uncompromisingly and harmonious- 
ly work for their religion,” they must make firm the spiritual basis of this 
re-organization. No great gains will be won unless rooted in personal 
holiness and a common striving for sanctity among the members. 

Suddenly entrusted with this responsibility, the spiritual development 
committee sought to provide for the continued deepening of the Christian 
spirit. Active participation became the watchword, first of all in holy 
Mass, in the sacraments, and in the full life of the Church lived through 
the year. Using this as just one example, how was this resolution to be 
worked out in an archdiocese? 

The beginning was made with the officers, those chosen representa- 
tives of the Catholic people of each parish, the leaders of the Councils of 
Men and Women. Before every executive meeting holy Mass was cele- 
brated, and the responses were sung or spoken in congregation. Every 
archdiocesan or deanery institute was opened with a congregationally 
sung Mass. At every day of recollection for deanery or parish it was 
recommended that holy Mass be sung or spoken as a communal act of 
worship. 

Many groups followed the suggestion. Some spent the entire day of 
retreat considering the “royal priesthood” of all Christians and the action 
which is the laity’s share in the great Sacrifice. 

The next step was to extend the idea of active participation from the 
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officers to the parish members. Here was a work which would take zeal 
and tact and patience. 

The women were asked to consult their pastors. A Mass crusade was 
opened which would encourage Mass demonstrations, the use of the 
missal, and daily attendance. Cards were distributed by the thousands 
to those who promised to attend holy Mass on days other than Sunday. 
Pastors were invited to give Mass demonstrations or Mass commentaries 
in each parish at least once a year. Many responded. Several were honest 
enough to say they didn’t know how and secured an outside priest to 
give the demonstration. 

Several deaneries assembled “suitcase libraries” containing the latest 
and best publications on holy Mass. These, together with a large hole- 
board for display, were then sent to each parish in the deanery. The 
women’s speakers’ bureau prepared a series of short talks on the “History 
of the Mass,” “Active Participation for the Lay Woman,” and “What the 
Missal Means to Me.” Visual-aids were used wherever and whenever 
possible. Tape-recordings and colored transparencies of the Mass demon- 
stration of Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel were sent out on loan. 

When it came to the use of the missal we were almost stalled. On one 
occasion in a meeting of twenty-nine women from all parts of the arch- 
diocese, only two had ever known a priest who had taught his people to 
use the missal. 

At this point the Council of Catholic Women was blessed with the 
appointment of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert J. Sherry as their new moderator. 
Msgr. Sherry had served as chaplain in the U.S. Army for over ten years. 
The boys in service had been taught to use the Stedman missal and to 
respond to the dialogue Mass in English. Why could not we too use our 
native language to praise God and to thank our Lord who “now does (in 
the Mass) that which He did on the cross?” 

Permission was granted by Archbishop Alter. Msgr. Sherry showed 
how simple and effective the people’s prayers in English can be. This was 
done at the annual meeting. Now there are 1200 women in parishes who 
are asking, “Can we not do this too?” 

The second resolve of the Councils had been to recapture the social 
as well as the spiritual bond of the sacraments in the frame of the Church 
year. The early Christians were strongly convinced that the new life 
which they gained at baptism should be shared. Holy Eucharist and con- 
firmation gave them strength and courage enough to bring this good to 
others even in the face of death. Today we sorely need new appreciations 
of the sacraments, more especially if we are to share these appreciations 
with others. 
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The home seemed to be the best place to begin. The comm:ttee on 
family life took up the work of preparing, celebrating, and observing 
annversaries of the sacraments both in the home and in the parish. This 
meant that in each parish someone would soon be gathering friends and 
families together to discuss, demonstrate and actually live the sacra- 
mental life. 

God-mothers began to ask their pastors for “parish baptisms” where 
all the parish could welcome the new member in Christ. Baptismal robes 
and candles were made. Young mothers began to help their children 
prepare for first holy Communion so that it would be more than a flurry 
of white veils and sentimental holy cards. Fathers began to describe con- 
firmation to their young boys as a contract to work for Christ and His 
Church. 

Courses were arranged for both the preparation and the continuing 
study and evaluation of marriage. Vocations to the religious life became 
the intention of family prayer, and the proper spiritual care of the sick 
and dying was discussed and practiced. 

It would have been impossible to do these things on so wide a scale 
without the continuous encouragement of Archbishop Alter. More than 
once he insisted that the primary work of the Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women was to carry the life of the Church into the home. 

It was in the celebration of the feasts and fasts that the women found 
their forte. This of all others seems to be woman’s special way to sancti- 
fication through action which will call forth her best talents. The reality 
of living again the events of Christ’s life not only taught and moved our 
children to devotion but somehow it restored us by participation in the 
“year of grace.” 

How did the Council help with this project? First a series of hand- 
books were written and published with hints for family living of the feasts. 
These booklets served as suggestion guides for all officers and were sent 
at the opening of each liturgical season. The officers in turn were asked 
to share the ideas with their parish women, and this sharing was more 
educative than the book itself. 

Displays of feast day practices appeared at parish meetings, discus- 
sion groups, bridge parties. If you did not ask about a feast you were soon 
told. Food, clothing, table linens, and objects of sacred art were ways in 
which women expressed their praise of Christ. 

Parish effectiveness has often been reduced by the lack of stability and 
intercommunication in American life. In fact some blame these factors 
for the lack of cohesiveness in parish life today. But just as the persecu- 
tion of the early Church speeded its spread, so too our lack of isolation 
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soon spread the celebration of the feast from family to parish, to neigh. 
borhood and community. Feast day suppers, picnics and family days of 
recreation brought back to the parish a spirit of Christian neighborliness, 
Sometimes a pageant or dramatic skit provided a good opportunity for 
getting everyone into the act. 

Programs were prepared for deanery presentation and then repeated 
by active parishes. The titles tell their own story: Living Advent, Christ 
Comes to Cincinnati, Epiphany Blessings, Procession for Our Lady of 
the Candles, Madonna Week and Pentecost Pilgrimage. These programs 
we have done together and the doing of them has built a unity such as we 
have never before experienced. 

The question remains to be answered, “Has Catholic Action come of 
age?” 

Some have called these the days when the Spirit of God is poured out 
on all Catholics. We know of no young men who have seen visions, but 
young women have wondered at their own dedication. “How can we get 
so wrapped up in this work?” they have asked. “How can it be?” This 
was their first active participation in Christ’s work, the first responsibility 
they have borne for the Church. It is like new wine, and each success is 
intoxicating. Perhaps old men too today dream dreams, because women 
whose families are almost grown have questioned, “Why did we not hear 
of living the feasts twenty years ago? We were born twenty years too 
soon.” Then the wonder of it: in the house of the woman born twenty 
years too soon the new life took root and the presence of Christ was made 
visible on each holy day. 

This is the story of a movement which was based on the conviction 
that Christ’s life and strength will inspire and sustain “the willingness of 
very ordinary and seemingly indifferent people to learn to love God, if 
only God’s love for them can be brought closer to their daily lives by the 
companionship of other men.” 

This is the trumpet call of Christ, now directed to every Christian by 
their bishops. It is apostleship for every man aiming at a vertical depth 
of Christianity as well as a horizontal growth in numbers. The means are 
not the “colossal attractions” of oratory or spectacle but rather the soul 
to soul search of each “little” Catholic to another in the parish. It is the 
cordial handelasp of every “invited guest” to those outside the wedding 
feast of Christ’s Eucharist. 

This new enrolment makes every Catholic a leader: a brother of men, 
and responsible for his neighbor for love of Christ. 

Florence Berger 
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MEDITATING THE GOSPELS 


HCUGHTS of the 
end of time and the last Judgment begin to appear in the Sunday Masses. 
Christ in the Gospels seeks to make us ready by warning us of the cer- 
tainty of Judgment and by stirring up our love for Him. 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Summary: Jesus forgives the sins of a paralytic and proves His power to 
forgive sin (and therefore His divinity) by curing the man of his paralysis. 

Lord Jesus, as soon as You step out of the boat at Your town, You see 
some of Your friends bringing a poor paralytic to You. Your sympathy 
immediately goes out to the sick man. But what strange words are You 
saying to him, “Take courage, son, thy sins are forgiven thee”? He is 
crippled, he can hardly move. He wants relief and health, and You tell 
him his sins are forgiven. I wonder if he wasn’t perhaps a little disap- 
pointed at Your greeting. 

You will come back to him. But first You look into the minds of the 
bystanders to see how they receive Your words. In all the minds You see 
perplexity; in some You also see hatred, jealousy, and the unspoken 
judgment: “This man blasphemes.” 

The Jewish People have engrained in them a very strong sense of the 
holiness of God and the consequent hideousness of sin. They know in- 
stinctively that sin as an offense against the majesty and holiness of God 
can be forgiven only by Him. They would be the last ones in the world 
to consider that sin is unimportant or trivial. But these Scribes and Phari- 
sees so often fail to see sin in themselves, in their attitudes. Hatred and 
jealousy of You, for example, seems perfectly lawful to them. 

Their great blindness, of course, is in refusing to believe that You are 
God and that You therefore have divine power to forgive. Your argu- 
ment with them is conclusive: “Why do you harbor evil thoughts in your 
hearts? For which is easier, to say, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ or to say, 
‘Arise, and walk’?” 

It is a question they have to answer, there is no choice, and in their 
hearts they know the answer even before You phrase it. “That you may 
know that the Son of Man has power on earth to forgive sins,” You then 
say to the paralytic, “arise, take up thy pallet and go into thy house.” 

The syllogism is complete. Only God can forgive sin; You prove You 
are God by healing the paralytic; therefore You can forgive sin. And I 
might add, therefore You can pass on to men that same power to forgive 
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sin. For here You are definitely thinking of more than this paralytic; and 
Your words are certainly meant for more than the Scribes who accuse 
You of blasphemy. You are answering all the objections that men down 
through the ages will make against the sacrament of penance. 

To these men and maybe even to us You address Your question: “Why 
do you think evil in your hearts?” If we give way to despair at the 
enormity of our sins, thinking that You will not forgive us, we think evil. 
If at the other extreme we think we can do or say anything we want and 
be free of sin, we think evil. If we refuse to consider that You have 
passed on Your power to forgive sin, we think evil. 

Lord Jesus, in everything we have been enriched in You (epistle). 
How many times have I heard Your loving words: “Take courage, son, 
thy sins are forgiven thee.” One of Your priests hears sins and absolves; 
it is You who hear and absolve. You want to forgive us our sins. Your 
sacrament of penance is very dear to You: it is one of the most striking 
signs of Your mercy. 

But surely, Lord, You do not want us to sin just so that You can exer- 
cise forgiveness. You want us to learn to love You so much that sin will 
disappear from our lives. Lord, by means of Your forgiveness in the 
sacrament of penance, and especially by means of communion in the 
adorable sacrifice of the Mass, You make us partakers in Your supreme 
Godhead. Grant, we pray You, that since we know Your truth, we may 
live up to it by a worthy life (secret). The only life worthy of You isa 
life of deepest love for You. Pour it forth into all our hearts! 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Summary: Jesus tells a parable about the resistance of invited guests to 
the wedding feast of the king’s son, their subsequent punishment, and 
that of a guest who enters without a wedding garment. 

Lord Jesus, You are the King’s Son. The wedding feast is membership 
in Your Church and sharing Your salvation. The people of Palestine in 
Your time are the first invited guests to turn down Your loving invitation. 
Since then there have been many others whose excuses sound as absurd 
as the ones in this parable. 

It is hard to understand their way of thinking, Lord Jesus. Why are 
these people so opposed to joining Your kingdom? Why are people in 
our day so hard to convince? It is resistance to divine love, resistance to 
the spiritual. Farming, trading, business — all seem more preferable 
than associating with You and developing a relationship of intimacy 
with You. 
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This blindness is not reasonable or logical, Lord Jesus, but it is more 
or less understandable. For it points out the age-old difficulty about 
this human nature of ours: that, while we are made for You and we know 
in our hearts that You alone can give true and permanent joy, we never- 
theless do have bodies with desires and urges that usually seem much 
more attractive than those of a spiritual order. 

You know better than we ourselves what is good for us. That is why 
You so insist on getting people to the banquet. Your love for us will not 
be denied. 

But You also indicate that along with Your desire for men to be one 
with You in Your Church, You also want them to appreciate what they 
possess as Your members. I am referring to the incident of the wedding 
garment. The man in the parable who doesn’t have on a wedding gar- 
ment not merely lacks courtesy. He is careless and disrespectful. Actually 
he scorns and despises the king and the king’s son. He is there for want 
of something better to do. He receives his just reward. 

Lord Jesus, we know that the wedding garment is the symbol of that 
inner transformation that membership in You aims to produce in us. At 
the end of time (or at the end of our life) You are going to enter the 
banquet hall. If I have not put You on, if I do not have Your mind, Your 
vision of life, Your love for the Father and for my brethren, then I too 
will hear those words: “Cast him out into the exterior darkness.” 

Lord Jesus, the wedding garment is then the whole point of this para- 
ble. I will have it or I will not have it. And You are the garment. I must 
possess You and be possessed by You. There is no other choice. Your 
words, “Many are called, but few are chosen” are terrifying, especially 
in the light of all Your love for us. 

You do almost everything. You invite us into Your Church, You feed 
us at the banquet of the Eucharist, You overwhelm us with evident signs 
of Your desire for us. As You Yourself put it in the introit: “I am the 
salvation of the people: in whatever tribulation they shall cry to Me, I 
will hear them, and I will be their Lord forever.” You are what You say 
You are: our salvation. 

But You also say in the same introit: “Attend, O My people, to My 
law; incline your ears to the words of My mouth.” If I have failed in 
enthusiasm for You in the past, perhaps there is the cause: I have not 
sufficiently attended to the words of Your mouth coming to me through 
Your Scriptures nor to the love of Your heart coming to me in the 
Eucharist. 


“If I shall walk in the midst of tribulation, Thou wilt quicken me, O 
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Lord; and Thou wilt stretch forth Thy hand against the wrath of my 
enemies; and Thy right hand will save me” (offertory verse). Lord 
Jesus, I cry out to You to help me in my need, to make me know the 
danger of over-confidence as well as that of carelessness about the words 
of Your mouth. 

You are my salvation. Continue to be my salvation so that You will 
be my Lord forever. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Summary: At a distance Jesus cures the dying son of a certain royal 
official who would not take No for an answer. 

Lord Jesus, rich man or poor, ruler or ruled, when a man has a sick 
child he is only a father. A father can be sick himself, and he won't 
worry too much. But let his young son catch only a cold, and he begins 
to look around for someone or something to hold on to. 

Your arrival in Galilee coincides with the sickness of the ruler’s son. 
He has heard about Your merciful kindness to children and to the sick. 
He is sure You will grant his request: “Come down before my child 
dies.” 

Lord, You have Your own reasons for at first refusing him. “Unless 
you see signs and wonders, you do not believe,” You tell him. Have You 
perhaps heard him in better days brush You aside as a quack healer? 
Or are You simply complaining about people in general being attracted 
to You more by what You can do for them than by Your inner worth? 

But the royal official who is a father is in no mood to argue. He may 
have been guilty of lack of faith or of selfishness in the past. But now his 
son is sick and dying, and he believes that You can heal the child. He 
therefore pleads again: “Lord, come down before my child dies.” The 
father’s grief and fear move You. Above all, You see his faith — his 
firm conviction that You will not fail him in his need. Quietly and with 
a smile You say to him: “Go thy way, thy son lives.” 

Your words are enough. The man turns away and heads for Caphar- 
naum ... and his boy. You see him go, You see into his mind. No 
longer is he afraid, for he believes. True faith in You (like love for 
You) casts out fear. 

Meanwhile, things have been happening back home in Capharnaum. 
The child has been getting worse. The doctors are consulting together 
with growing apprehension. Already the atmosphere of death is gath- 
ering. Then suddenly at the seventh hour the boy’s fever eases away. 
He looks about, sits up, and asks for something to eat. He is well 
again just like that. 
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The joyous servants’ first thought is of the father. Someone must go 
and tell the father. They go, they meet. “He is alive!” they cry out 
even before they come together. “When did he get better?” the father 
asks. “Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left him.” The royal 
official smiles. He knows it must be so. For “yesterday at the seventh 
hour” is Your hour, Lord Jesus. 

They all hurry home, and there is much joyous celebrating for a 
while. But the father does not forget You, the cause of all the joy. 
Already a bond of gratitude and faith is forming that will tie him and 
his household to You as long as they live. The son is thenceforth the 
token and sign of Your love for them and of the love and gratitude 
they must ever have for You. 

Lord Jesus, the royal official is the symbol of us all, surrounded as 
we are by sickness and fear, and inevitably confronted by death and 
judgment. Before I know it, I shall meet You as my Judge. But here 
You still are the merciful Healer. This son of mine, this being which 
{ am, is sick. I have done so little, I have loved so imperfectly, I have 
been so terribly self-centered. And now I am afraid. 

Lord, You alone can destroy my fear. You do it by filling me with 
faith, by being my faith. Lord, come to me before my soul dies. The 
eyes of all hope in Thee. My heart is ready, O God, my heart is ready: 
I will sing, and will give praise to thee, my glory (gradual and alleluia 
verses). 

TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Summary: Jesus’ parable tells of the need for us to forgive our neigh- 
bor’s offenses against us if we expect God to forgive our offenses 
against Him. 

Lord Jesus, Your parable today gets to the heart of our relations 
with one another and therefore with You and Your Father. The ser- 
vant’s debt is vast. To save himself, he begs the master for more time. 
The master, moved with compassion, does not only grant time, he for- 
gives the whole debt. The servant then meets one of his fellow servants 
who owes him a very insignificant sum. He throttles the poor man, 
refuses to listen to his plea for patience, and casts him into prison. 

The other servants hear of his action and report him to the master. 
The latter calls him and says: “Wicked servant! I forgave thee all the 
debt, because thou didst entreat me. Shouldst not thou also have had 
pity on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee?” And the 
master, being angry, hands him over to the torturers until he should 
pay all that was due him. 
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Then, Lord, You make the application to us: “So also My heavenly 
Father will do to you, if you do not each forgive your brothers from 
your hearts.” 

You purposely make the wicked servant’s actions ridiculous. There 
is first of all the contrast between what he owes (ten thousand talents) 
and what his fellow-servant owes (a hundred denarii). Great mercy 
has been shown him: he refuses small mercy. We are inclined to des. 
pise the wicked servant until the thought strikes home: I am the 
wicked servant. What he does, I do repeatedly. 

Again and again Your Father forgives us the sins we commit against 
Him. Every time we beseech Him, He releases us from the payment 
we owe. Then we run into someone who has offended us, and we re- 
fuse the forgiveness that compassion and our vocation as Your follow- 
ers dictate that we grant. Our conduct is even more despicable than 
that of the wicked servant; for owing money can never compare with 
sins against divine Majesty; and besides, the wicked servant is unforgiv- 
ing only once. The Father always forgives us: over and over, we refuse 
to forgive. 

But I think You want to do more than point out the inconsistency of 
our conduct and make us ashamed of ourselves. You want to warn us 
now while there is still time that an unforgiving attitude towards our 
neighbor can slowly destroy our peace of mind now and our life with 
You in eternity. No one can enter heaven without having learned to 
forgive. Unless we learn charity, we will inevitably hear Your words: 
“So also My heavenly Father will do to you, if you do not each forgive 
your brothers from your hearts.” 

Lord Jesus, failure to forgive, it seems to me, is not a sign of weak- 
ness of our nature so much as other sins might be. It is usually deliber- 
ate and cultivated, springing from hurt feelings and wounded pride. Ii 
means that we haven’t quite grown up into adult maturity as Your 
followers. It means that we are still far from having You as the single 
inspiration of our life. But “Lord, Thou hast been our refuge from 
generation to generation” (gradual). 


You say I must be forgiving. I know in my heart that I must be | 


forgiving. But in practice I go on as before. I do not ask that You take 
away my freedom so as to force me to be merciful and forgiving. But 
“Have patience with me.” Open my eyes to the glory of a forgiving 
heart, for then I shall be like You who prayed from the cross: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” “My soul is 
in Thy salvation, and in Thy word have I hoped . . . Help me, 0 
Lord my God” (Communion verse). 
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FEAST OF CHRIST THE KING 


Summary: In answer to Pilate’s question, Jesus claims to be King, but 
His kingdom is not of this world. 

Lord Jesus, the prophets have long ago foretold Your kingship in 
both its extent and its duration: “He shall rule from sea to sea, and 
from the river to the ends of the earth. And all kings shall adore Him, 
and all nations shall serve Him” (gradual). “His power shall be an 
everlasting power, which shall not be taken away; and His kingdom a 
kingdom that shall not decay” (alleluia verse). 

This is very fine. But how do we see You fulfilling that prophecy? 
You are standing there before Pilate, and it is this very matter of Your 
kingship that is being discussed. Pilate has probably never heard of 
the prophecies, but there have been rumors about Your royalty. Yet 
here You are before him — beaten, bound, disgraced. Can You blame 
Pilate for the unbelief in his question: “Are you the king of the Jews?” 
Kings do not ordinarily allow themselves to be so treated. 

But You are no ordinary king, Lord Jesus. “My kingdom is not of 
this world.” It is not a political kingdom, You tell Pilate. But You 
insist that You are a king. “Thou sayest it: I am a king. This is why 
I was born, and why I have come into the world, to bear witness to 
the truth.” 

So there seems to be no doubt about the fact of Your kingship and 
Your desire to be king. You couldn’t give away Your power if You 
wanted to. Being king is essential to Your being as Creator and Savior. 
This is the truth to which You must necessarily bear witness — the fact 
that You are the Lord God, King of the world, and that You therefore 
have a right to the service and worship and adoration of all men and all 
things in the world. “Ask of Me,” the Father tells You from all eternity, 
“and I will give Thee the Gentiles for Thy inheritance, and the utmost 
parts of the earth for Thy possession” (offertory verse). 

In a few hours You are going to mount a throne from which You will 
rule Your kingdom. But what a throne! You are nailed to a cross. Your 
arms are stretched out to embrace Your kingdom. “God has reigned from 
a tree.” My kingdom is not of this world. All power has been given to 
Me in heaven and on earth. 

There is another truth to which You bear witness, Lord Jesus. King 
though You are, with every right to our worship, You do not ever force 
Yourself upon us or compel us to give You that worship. You have made 
us free, and You want us to serve You willingly and freely. Ruling from 
the cross, You rule by love. That is, You reveal Your great love for us 
by dying for us; and it is that kind of love that pleads for a return from 
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us. “The Lamb that was slain is worthy to receive power and divinity 
and wisdom and strength and honor; to Him be glory and empire for 
ever and ever” (introit). 

Lord Jesus, Your throne now is the altar of our church. There You 
rule. There You are lifted up to draw all things and all hearts to Your. 
self. But the altar is more than Your throne: it is also the bridge over 
which I can climb up to You; it is the holy place where I can make that 
free and loving gift of myself to You. It is the meeting-place of Your 
divine heart and our human ones. 

Lord, it is the altar of sacrifice that separates true love from sentimen- 
tality. This feast of Your kingship and this altar accuse and challenge my 
mediocrity. Believe me when I say that I want to give You entire do- 
minion over my being and my life to dispose of as You will and when 
You will. And accept this promise: that I shall pray and I shall work 
with all my strength so that Your kingdom may grow in extent and in 
depth in this our world. 

You, Lord Jesus, are a king. This is why You have been born, this is 
why You have come into the world. To You be glory and dominion 


forever and ever! 
Emeric A. Lawrence, 0.8.3. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


NE way we have discovered to 
make the Mass, particularly on Sundays, have more personal meanins 
for the participants, is by capitalizing on the traditional “Prayers of the 
Faithful” idea. Readers of Jungmann’s great work on the Mass of the 
Roman Rite will know what a role these used to play. At the beginning 
of the Mass of the Faithful, the people were asked to pray for (and rt 
member in the Mass to follow) certain important intentions — such a lis 
still exists in the prayer-service of Good Friday. 

In our church, one of the priests regularly directs the congregational 
participation from a loud speaker near the Communion rail, and adds? 
few discreet comments about the progressive steps of the Sacrifice. A! 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to Worst? 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed.—Eb. 
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the offertory, he announces some special intentions and urges the people 
to remember them in Mass. We always include some of immediate con- 
cern to the parish itself: e.g., we never fail to mention parishioners who 
died during the past week, and those who are at present seriously sick 
(the people, after some hesitation, now are eager to phone in the names 
of family members who are critically ill). A typical recent Sunday had 
the following additional intentions: the first Communion class, a local 
school election, the Geneva Conference, the Vietnam Catholics held pris- 
oners in Vietminh. 

An “intention box” has been placed on a small table in the rear of the 
church, with a paper pad, and our people are encouraged to write out 
personal prayer intentions and place them in the box (securely pad- 
locked, to prevent snooping). This is brought into the sanctuary by the 
ushers at the offertory of the main parish Mass, together with the collec- 
tion. 

We feel that in this way the Sunday Mass more effectively becomes the 
people’s Mass. And they learn, too, to pray for the community’s interests, 
whether of parish or the universal Church. Nor is time lost by announcing 
intentions at sermon time. To pray for special intentions before the ser- 
mon fails to tie up with the Sacrifice that follows; whereas the Mass itself 
is Our greatest act of petition. In order to carry the Sunday Mass into 
the week, we likewise print each Sunday’s announced intentions in our 
parish bulletin, under the heading: “Please remember in your charitable 
prayers the following special intentions of this week.” 


THE 1955 LITURGICAL WEEK 


HE rains came to 

Worcester just four days before Liturgical Week, isolating half the dio- 

cese, bringing misery to many, and suspending most rail and bus travel 

into the city. In spite of that, there were 2500 participants in some of the 

evening Masses celebrated during the Week. For this amazingly generous 

self-forgetfulness credit must go to the Catholic people of Worcester and 
its environs. As Bishop Wright put it, 

We have looked forward to this Litur- 

gical Week, and to the re-quickening it would give the spiritual lives of us 

all, because we welcome the emphasis of the liturgical movement on the 
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Mass and that public prayer of the Church of which the Mass is the focal 
point. No gathering would be more warmly received among us than one 
which speaks, as does this, only of God and of things divine. We rejoice to 
have in our midst so many speakers eager to tell us, not of politics or of aught 
else that divides, but only of the worship of the living God. We are indebted 
to the hundreds of devout people who have come here to join us not in the 
discussion of any earthly programs, however important, but of prayer, medita- 
tion, and holy reflection on the manner in which the liturgy unites us with one 
another and with the angels and saints who sing the eternal praises of God, 
whose blessing we invoke on the Liturgical Week. 

But credit must go as well to the energetic Bishop himself, who had 
prepared the hearts of his people for many months beforehand, directing 
that sermons on the liturgy be given in the parish churches, personally 
conducting radio programs about the Week, and organizing a iocal com- 
mittee under Father David Bushey that functioned with incredible eff- 
ciency in the midst of what the federal government characterized as a 
national disaster. 

The order of the Week followed the pattern set last year in Milwaukee. 
There was a popular program, consisting of explanations and demon- 
strations of the new American Ritual, and intended for those whose 
knowledge of the liturgy was not great. This was carried through two 
days, and was followed by two days of more scholarly discussions on the 
relation between the liturgy and the social order, intended for those who 
wished to deepen their knowledge. It was observed with some surprise 
that, as in Milwaukee, there was no falling-off in attendance during the 
second two days. 

A special source of encouragement to the members of the Liturgical 
Conference was the number of bishops — four — who graciously con- 
sented to read papers during the latter, more learned half of the program; 
these were the Archbishop of Kansas City, Mo., and the Bishops of Wor- 
cester, Raleigh, and Antigonish. Another markedly encouraging feature 
was the presence of more than 250 seminarians from various and dis- 
tant parts of the United States and Canada — easily the largest repre- 
sentation of seminarians in the history of the Liturgical Week — and 
their eagerness for specialized direction. 

The youth sessions, introduced this year at Bishop Wright’s request, 
deserve permanent incorporation in the annual program. The large at: 
tendance of the laity at evening Mass each day demonstrated their 
desire to participate as far as their circumstances permitted, and raised 
once more the question of how to give the demonstrations and explans 
tions at a time when the majority of the people are free to attend. 
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To this problem, it seems, there is no satisfactory solution except to 
provide regional or parochial “Weeks” with programs in the evening or 
on Sunday afternoon. The subject of regional development, at Bishop 
Waters’ urging, was indeed given much consideration by the Board of 
Directors. For one thing, the national Week comes to a given area too 
seldom to maintain the necessary work of instruction and stimulation. 
It had been eight years since the Week was last held in New England. 

The relation between the liturgy and the social order, explored during 
the second half of the program, was a topic that aroused keen interest 
and afforded much satisfaction. There is a growing awareness of how 
the celebration of the liturgy, if it is not to be sterile, must overflow into 
lay action. The same Christian who prays with his brethren must live 
with them at home or in the civic community; he has economic and 
social problems which must be solved with the justice and charity learned 
and experienced at Mass; he cannot have one conscience for worship and 
another for business or race relations. 

The formal papers which discussed this relationship were carefully 
written and earnestly presented; it is the more to be regretted that pro- 
vision was not made for small groups to meet and thrash out their im- 
plications in “buzz sessions” ( a descriptive if not an elegant term!). 
Perhaps this would be impractical where the number of participants in 
daytime sessions varied between one and two thousand; if so, it would 
seem that we have another argument for regional meetings. 

William J. Leonard, S.J. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors:— Dom Benoit 
du Moustier is the pseudonym of a Carthusian monk living at the charter- 
house of Valsainte in Switzerland. He is the author of numerous books 
on the spiritual life, including a prize-winning religious novel. — Mr. 
Avery R. Dulles, S.J., youngest son of the U.S. Secretary of State, en- 
tered the Society of Jesus in 1946 and will be ordained priest next sum- 
mer. He has told the story of his conversion in A Testimonial to Grace, 
and has recently co-authored a textbook, Introductory Metaphysics. — 
Mother Kathryn Sullivan of Manhattanville College in Purchase, N.Y., 
has collaborated with Father Steinmueller in writing several standard 
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Scripture textbooks. — Florence Berger, author of Cooking for Christ, 
a commentary on family living of the Church year disguised as a cook- 
book, was the president of the Cincinnati archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women when the program she describes was launched. — Fr, 
Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, is the author of The 
Week with Christ. — Rev. William Leonard, S.J., organized and headed 
the several liturgical summer schools sponsored by Boston College; he is 
a member of the English faculty of that institution. 


The Worcester Liturgical Week now belongs to history. Fr. Leonard's 
report in this issue briefly appraises its good features and its weaknesses, 
The final two days, with their discussion of the liturgy’s impact on the 
field of social action, at long last met a generally felt desire (voiced 
especially by the younger clergy and the laity) that the Weeks come to 
grips with daily life in a secularized world. The speakers, few of them 
“professional liturgists,” but sympathetic, and aware of relations that 
should exist, frankly exposed the bigness and difficulty of the problems. 
Their papers in the Proceedings will be eagerly awaited by many. 

A major criticism of this as well as preceding Weeks is the failure to 
involve more personally those who attend. A movement that stands for 
active participation must find means to practice it, and not only in wor- 
ship. Discussions and questions from the floor after talks, however 
animated, do not suffice. Nor do the sectional meetings. There are many 
in the various groups, whether clergy, seminarians or laity, who would 
welcome an opportunity of thinking out their problems together in a 
way that is impossible in mass meetings. The latter, preferably with dem- 
onstrations, would still retain their value for the casually curious. The 
Program Committee has wrestled with this problem for years. Regional 
meetings would certainly be an answer; but their organization would 
seem to require at least several “experts” not tied down to parochial or 
other work, and free to travel where their help is needed. As of the 
present, are they available? 

The Worcester Week also underscored a serious weakness of the en- 
tire U.S. liturgical apostolate: perhaps it could come under the heading 
of failure in public relations. Despite years of propaganda efforts on our 
part, we have been unable to convince even those whose office it is to 
teach, that “it is an error and a mistake to think of the sacred liturgy as 
merely the outward or visible part of divine worship or as an ornamental 
ceremonial.” How can this rudimentary misconception, imbibed in sem- 
inary days, be finally rooted out? In any event, care should be taken 
that it be not given continued currency from Week platforms. 
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Proudly we announce the publication of Beginning at Home, a study 
on home training in Christian living by Mary Perkins (Mrs. John Julian 
Ryan). WorsuHIP readers will recall her series of articles in Volumes 26 
and 27, of which the book is a careful revision; Emerson and Arleen 
Hynes have added “discussion topics” and “study questions” to each 
chapter, and the whole has been handsomely illustrated in two-color 
drawings by Virginia Broderick. 

When the articles first appeared, several European journals singled 
them out as the most successful effort of the liturgical movement to 
formulate the principles of liturgical life in relation to family life and 
home training, and courageously to deduce concrete applications. Ameri- 
can readers too were not slow in appreciating the author’s creative 
thought. Demands for reprinting the series in book form were both 
urgent and numerous, especially from Catholic Family Life, Cana and 
CFM groups. We confidently expect the book to rival the popularity of 
Fr. Howell’s Of Sacraments and Sacrifice. The study and discussion aids 
are expertly done: they are designed to stimulate thoughtful reflection 
on the book’s contents, while opening up further avenues. Boxed cloth 
copy: $3.00. 


From the Notre Dame Press three more publications of the liturgical 
summer school have been made available in mimeograph form: “Our 
Magna Carta,” a 40-page analysis of the encyclical Mediator Dei by our 
esteemed associate editor, Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel (75 cents) ; “Litur- 
gy and Foreign Missions,” by Rev. Johannes Hofinger, S.J. (75 pp.; 
$1.60); and, by the same author, “Kerygmatic Theology,” treating of the 
principal themes of Christian preaching (75 pp.; $1.60). All three are 
outlines of courses taught this summer, which proved among the most 
popular ever offered by the Notre Dame liturgy program, attracting 
large numbers of auditors as well as regular students. Order from: Rev. 
Michael Mathis, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind. 


With no special preliminary practice, more than a thousand priests, 
religious and laity joined in singing the Ordinary parts of the Mass, cele- 
brated to observe the centenary of St. Mary’s Cathedral parish in St. 
Cloud on September 7. And it was a most creditable performance. It is 
one of those things which could hardly have happened as late as a decade 
ago, and which are now taking place in various parts of the country 
almost as a matter of course. Obviously, such things don’t just happen: 
they presuppose, for one thing, unheralded spadework on the different 
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school levels. And, in the case of St. Cloud, willingness of over a hundred 
priests not to use the occasion to catch up with their breviary, but to 
stand up and form the resounding core of a community offering its 
Thanks to God. 


“In the past five weeks I have been moving from one training course 
to another with optimism increasing far more rapidly than fatigue. It 
is fascinating to watch the development of a new enthusiasm among 
large numbers of young Catholic men and women and to notice their 
spontaneous interest in all that will carry our Lord’s message to the 
marketplace. Most astonishing is the interest in the doctrine of the Mysti- 
cal Body, and, as a result, the burning desire to assist fully at Mass” (Fr. 
Basset, S.J., in the London Catholic Herald). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


MORE ABOUT EDDIE 


To the Editor:—Father Marquardt, writing in the September issue, is 
correct. Eddie is my problem. I wouldn’t have written the letter had | 
not been convinced of this. 

But look at it this way. In my diocese, there are something like 40,000 
Eddies attending the public high school. Only 5,000 of them have an 
opportunity to learn of the Mass from the likes of me. What about the 
rest? I can’t believe that the Catholic Church wants to pass the buck to 
a handful of volunteer lay teachers in parish Confraternity programs. 
Then, you come along and don’t even want to extend a helpful hand to 
our small band of lay teachers. 

I was always taught this about the liturgy and the apostolate: in mat- 
ters of the liturgy, the initiative rests with the clergy, because this is their 
area of professional concern and competence. In matters of the lay apos- 
tolate, the initiative rests with the laity, for this is their area of profes- 
sional concern and competence. This is one reason why I, as a layman, 
looked to the liturgists for help with my problems with Eddie. 

But let us concede now that I am able to translate the Mass into coke 
and hamburger language for Eddie (I personally don’t believe in this 
nonsensical approach), and Eddie goes galloping out of Confraternity 
instructions with a knowledge of the Mass. Is Eddie’s problem solved? 


By no means. The following Sunday he is confronted with the twen- | 
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ty minute Mass in an overcrowded church of a typical urban parish— 
no community, no participation, no vernacular, no intimacy, no homily, 
etc., etc. In a nutshell, the knowledge and the practice don’t correspond. 
It is the practice that has alienated Eddie from the Mass much more 
than lack of knowledge. If his Sunday Mass were a living religious ex- 
perience, we could fold up our Confraternity program tomorrow. It 
wouldn’t be necessary. The Mass itself would be the great teacher. 

But the facts remain. Eddie probably won’t experience this kind of 
Mass in his youth. Meanwhile, I still got to meet Eddie once a week. 
What shall I tell him about the Mass? A Friend of Eddie 


To the Editor: — Eddie is also a friend of mine, and I too feel for him. 
But my personal experience, in my own family and in my Youth Group 
work, has convinced me that the best way to reach Eddie and his buddies 
has not been given a fair trial: and that is, the positive teaching of the 
third commandment (and all the others too). “Keep holy the Lord’s 
Day,” given a positive approach, means something! 

Only in the last ten years has it really meant anything to me. Previous- 
ly, Sunday meant merely a more or less automatic Mass attendance. 
Then we heard of Pius XII’s encyclical on the liturgy. Sunday was pre- 
sented to us as a Holy Day — sacramental, giving grace. We were told 
how it could be kept holy in the family circle, too. Now Saturday night is 
home-night, with thoughts of anticipation and spiritual preparation for 
next day’s Mass. Sunday morning is peaceful, with no paper reading 
until after high Mass and its Refreshment. Sunday breakfast is our most 
important meal of the week — extra linens, dishes or something — just 
for us— because it’s Sunday! Many times we invite others (for break- 
fast!). It’s fun. And we find that what we formerly thought was necessary 
work can wait; and it does get finished. 

If in marriage instructions, in school and pulpit, the commandment 
to keep holy the Lord’s Day were given positive content, the Eddies 
might at least be fewer in number. 

Reading, Ohio Mrs. Leo Alfkin 


FROM OUR MAILBAG 


- . . Aschaplain of a large convent of nuns, I am told to conduct a Holy 
Hour every First Friday. On the last occasion I was informed that there 
would be no Holy Hour this morning because the nuns had all been in- 
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vited to attend an evening Mass at a nearby church. However, in place 
of the Holy Hour we would have Benediction after Mass in the morning 
So now we have to have Benediction in the morning in order to have 
Mass in the evening! Perhaps there is something wrong with me, but 
something seems to be upside down. Are we walking on our feet or on 
our heads? 

Rev. N. 


. . . Re the Job article in the September issue: For the love of souls, 
publish it in pamphlet form. Mark it No. 1 of a series of other such 
explanations of the Sacred Books, one by one. (People can be persuaded 
to buy pamphlets who are frightened by formidable sized books.) I wish 
we would have had such exegesis in our seminary days. .. . 

Spring Hill, Minn. Rev. Henry Retzek 


. . . Thank you very much indeed for the interesting and sympathetic 
article on “The Anglican Liturgical Revival.” Mr. Starmann shows him- 
self to be an excellent observer of the Anglican liturgy. In the main I 
agree with most of his conclusions, though not with all of them. ... 
Note 4 on p. 381 needs a bit of correction: it is stated that the “Standing 
Liturgical Commission has compiled . . . a new Litany (which) in- 
cludes mention of our Lady and many of the saints.” Many of us, in- 
cluding myself, wish that this were so. Unfortunately it is not. 
Keep Worsulip at its present high level. I began reading it some fifteen 
years ago, and have not missed an issue since. 
Episcopalian Canon 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ROSARY OF OUR LADY. By Romano Guardini. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. 1955. Pp. v-94. Cloth, $2.50. 
Born of the liturgy, the Rosary partakes of the beauty and freshness 


of its parent, and so another book about “Mary’s Psalter” is always wel- 
come — more so when the author is as distinguished as the present one. 
Monsignor Guardini aptly calls the Rosary a “prayer of lingering.” “The 
Rosary is not a road, but a place, and it has no goal but a depth.” It is an 
abiding in the world of Mary, whose essence is Christ. In this way, the 
Rosary is basically a prayer of Christ. We see the figure and life of Jesus 
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through Mary’s loving eyes and our own vision is wondrously sharpened 
and enhanced. 

In answering the well worn objection that the repetitious element of 
the Rosary leads to an exteriorization of prayer, the author points out 
that repetition is an element of all life: the heart beat and breath of every 
living thing, the rising and setting of the sun, the spring and fall of every 
year. Always remaining practical, the Monsignor does not hesitate to 
warn us that “he who prays his Rosary frequently runs the danger of 
dwelling always on the same pictures and thus his ideas become im- 
poverished.” To lessen this danger it is well for us to have recourse to 
an idea hinted at in the present volume and more fully developed in the 
same author’s earlier work Das Jahr des Herrn. From each Sunday and 
major feast of the liturgical year the author extracted five mysteries 
dealing with the feast that can well be made the subject of five decade- 
meditations. Thus does the Rosary remain not only the ideal preparation 
for the liturgy but also an easy means of studying the liturgy and pro- 
longing its message into our day. 

For modern man to fully appreciate the Rosary, he must subdue his 
restless spirit and take his time. Excellent advice is this, that one should 
not attempt too much of the Rosary at one time. It is difficult for any- 
one’s attention and devotion to keep apace of a twelve-minute ramble 
through the Glorious Mysteries’ liturgical cycle of Easter, Pentecost, and 
beyond. Better one or two decades said rightly. 

Throughout the book, the author has kept his promise of treating a 
simple thing in a simple manner. The meditations on the mysteries are 
short but solid. In penetrating the depths of each mystery we are shown 
that they contain the basic laws of Christian rebirth, growth, and matur- 
ity. A little volume like this is certain to add new meaning and vitality to 
our October Rosary devotions. 

St. John’s Abbey Daniel Durken, O.S.B. 


CHASTITY. Religious Life Series, Vol. 5. Translated by Lancelot C. Shep- 
pard. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1955. Pp x-267. Cloth, $4.00. 
To complete the study of the three vows, the contributors to this 


volume had to treat the vow of chastity, “a delicate subject, about which, 
for the last three or four centuries, we have become accustomed to com- 
plete silence.” Such silence would be especially harmful today since 
many candidates to the religious life have had their views on sex, love, 
and chastity distorted by books, magazines, movies, and TV programs 
with their completely pagan attitude towards the body, the God-given 
companion of the soul. The manifold and challenging ideas and sugges- 
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tions presented in this volume will therefore be the more welcome to 
religious superiors and priests whose duty it is to instruct others on the 
true meaning of chastity, since, in the words of Pope Pius XII, “discre- 
tion in speaking of this subject must not be identified with absolute 
silence.” 

Interesting chapters on the history of religious chastity as found in 
the Bible, in ancient pagan civilizations, and in primitive Christianity, 
showing the development and unfolding of the ideal, gradually lead the 
reader to the heart of the book, some profound and beautiful essays on 
the theology of this vow. Here one is confronted with such stimulating 
phrases as “virginity by surrendering itself to God, surrenders itself to 
all men,” or “spiritual motherhood is the most beautiful expression of 
a soul’s participation in the life of the Mystical Body.” Considerations 
on the relationship of chastity to marriage, its social functions, the signifi- 
cance of this vow as the most perfect expression of the mystery of the 
Church as virgin-bride and virgin-mother, and its fruitfulness in the 
Mystical Body make this second part profitable spiritual reading not 
only for all those bound by the vow but for lay people as well. 

The third part, however, a frank and advanced exposition of the 
psychological and medical aspects of chastity, is proper reading matter 
only for discriminating and mature readers. 

Since it is a book that must be read slowly and carefully, occasional 
typographical errors and lack of clarity do not impair the value of the 
work; but one is tempted to speculate on the reaction of an American 
reader to the statement that “it could never occur to a chauffeur to re- 
quire a luxurious saloon to consume the same as an Austin” (p. 247). 
Perhaps an American could proof-read future volumes. 

St. Maur’s Priory Augustine Cornides, O.S.B. 
South Union, Ky. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS IN AN URBAN PARISH. By Rev. Joseph H. Fichter, 
S.J. The University of Chicago Press. 1954. Pp. 264. Cloth, $5.50. 
The liturgical movement is a reform movement in one or another 


sense: either it stresses reform of individuals or groups of different sizes, 
asking them to conform to the ideal of the liturgy, or it kneels prostrate 
at the Vatican gates imploring the supreme and apostolic authority to 
have pity on the multitudes and to make those adaptations that appear 
necessary to enable individuals and groups to live the liturgy. Reformers, 
even very orthodox ones, are usually (shall we say) a bit unpopular, in 
higher as well as lower circles. And aside from many dangers brought on 
by zeal with poor judgment in individual cases — see Fr. Bouyer’s excel- 
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lent account of abortive liturgical movements in Liturgical Piety — there 
is one thing we should keep in mind at all times: not to take off into the 
clouds of idealization and live in blissful disregard of realities while play- 
ing our harps in pure Gregorian modes. 

The liturgical movement as a going concern has now been narrowed 
down to the parish. As things are in this world, we need not worry about 
monasteries and cathedrals. Convent and seminary chapels are, of 
course, of the utmost concern, not so much in themselves, but because 
they train future parish priests, parish sisters, and parishioners. Much of 
the criticism against liturgists stems from convent and school-chapel 
bred “model” Catholics who are so set in their “hetero- and deutero- 
liturgical” ways that, if you don’t for good reasons do exactly as the 
school did and declare besides that their private practices are the ideal 
to which the common variety of parishioner should look up with awe, 
you are suspect. This question of divided loyalty, or rather, whether or 
not schools breed “better” parishioners, is one of the many Fr. Fichter 
of Southern Parish fame brings up in this new book of his. 

Fr. Fichter is a sober, well-informed sociologist and his book is a 
contribution to a more realistic self-appraisal of the parish. Those who 
will brush it aside as a collection of professional jargon on things the ex- 
perienced pastor knows well enough himself, simply show a complete 
misunderstanding of the book’s purpose: which is, to make us face facts. 
The author’s distinction of nuclear, modal, marginal and dormant parish- 
ioners and the statistics to back up his work should make any liturgist’s 
flesh creep. What impressed me as a reviewer most, however, are his in- 
sights into the role of parish organizations and their timeliness or lack of 
it. We have all asked ourselves: What good are large, inflexible organiza- 
tions whose members don’t turn out? And again, is it enough to gather 
a specialized elite only, who again spark specialized elites, who again, 
etc. — until we have a specialized elite of some proportions, but still a 
small minority. What about the flock itself? 

Fr. Fichter’s book is not easy to read; for that it is too scholarly. But 
I don’t think any pastor or seminarian should use this as an excuse to 
dispense himself from the labor. The book is above all important for lit- 
urgists who usually hailed Cardinal Suhard, the Abbé Michonneau and 
Canon Cardijn: here is a practical American who does the spadework 
for us to rebuild our parishes or whatever form of organization Mother 
Church may put in its place in the future. All liturgical reforms asked 
for, so far as I know, are away from pomp and circumstance, from the 
misunderstandings of Guéranger and his followers, and are toward the 
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small, live, personalized congregation that lives and experiences the re- 
ality of grace in sign and symbol. This is about the same conclusion one 
almost automatically draws from Fr. Fichter’s lucid and courageous 
analysis. 

St. Joseph's Parish Rev. H. A. Reinhold 
Sunnyside, Wash. 


ORIGEN. By Jean Danielou. Translated by Walter Mitchell. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. 1955. Pp. xvii-343. Cloth, $4.50. 


ORIGEN: PRAYER; EXHORTATION TO MARTYRDOM. Translated 
and annotated by John J. O’Meara. (Ancient Christian Writers.) The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. 1954. Pp. 254. Cloth, $3.25. 

Justice is not always patient of delay, but sometimes it has no choice 
but to endure. Father Danielou contributes to a work of justice long over- 
due when he gives Origen his rightful place of honor among the Fathers. 
Only in the last century has Origen begun to receive his due in the West. 
The East, with its more intuitive, Platonic approach, has been able to ap- 
preciate his greatness while discounting his evident exaggerations. 
Though the West only later accepted Aristotle, it gave early evidence of 
inclinations toward Aristotelian realism. Through the lens of empirical 
rationalism the West saw only black or white, truth or error. The West 
had difficulty admitting that a man might be right about a few things, 
though he was wrong about many. 

The present age, with the skeletons of Wellhausen and modernism 
looking over its shoulders, with its distrust of the mystical, is hardly more 
disposed to be kind to Origen. It is all very well for us to sit in harsh 
judgment on a man who was never a formal heretic. We have our Den- 
ziger with its divisions, precisions, and neat anathemas. And we have 
many centuries of distinguo behind us. But it was not so in the beginning. 
It is no mean accomplishment that a theologian who had to deal with the 
raw, undifferentiated deposits of faith could work out the first theological 
synthesis in the De Principiis; inaugurate biblical criticism in his Hexa- 
pla; develop a biblical exegesis to which his successors were all indebted, 
even those, as St. Jerome, who reacted against his allegorism; become 
the first theologian of the spiritual life; and possibly the spiritual father 
of fourth century monasticism. With Danielou we cannot help but feel 
that many things can be forgiven Origen because he attempted much 
and achieved much. 

Perhaps Origen was not the sacramentalist we might wish him to be 
for apologetical and liturgical reasons. Since he considered his the apos- 
tolate of the Word, he admitted the institutional elements, and at times 
stressed them, but they were not central to his thought. However, Dan- 
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ielou shows that Origen’s sacramental theology was a valuable contri- 
bution to patristic thought, particularly with regard to the Eucharist and 
baptism. In his attempt to offset Protestant exploitation of Origen’s spirit- 
ualist tendencies, the author reads a little more into a eucharistic pas- 
sage than the text itself merits (p. 62). The chapter on the relationship 
between the two Testaments is alone worth the price of the book. Un- 
doubtedly Danielou has produced a work on Origen that will be difficult 
to surpass. 

Origen’s treatise on Prayer is interesting especially from a liturgical 
point of view as it belongs to the category of instructions on the Mys- 
teries for catechumens prior to their reception of baptism, a fact not 
mentioned in the translator’s introduction. It is worth noting that even 
Origen, who emphasized the Word rather than ritual, teaches his cate- 
chumens about prayer in a sacramental setting. That catechumens should 
be given an extended instruction on prayer might cause us priests to 
examine our conscience on the cursory briefing converts receive in the 
matter of prayer and worship. 

Less studied and more intimate in tone is the inspired little work 
Exhortation to Martyrdom. Hurriedly written to strengthen two friends 
thrown into prison for their faith, the Exhortation has a warmth which 
makes it easier reading than most of Origen’s compositions, often heavy 
with Middle Platonism. 

St. John’s Abbey Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


THE MIND OF PIUS XII. Edited by Robert C. Pollock. Crown Publishers, 
Inc., New York. 1955. Pp. xx-234. Cloth, $3.50. 

The reader who accepts the limitations set by the author himself will 
not be disappointed with this book. It is a laudable effort to popularize 
the thinking of our Holy Father on more than fifteen important subjects, 
from peace to psychotherapy. Considering the vast volume of what Pope 
Pius XII has said and written, the difficulty of giving his mind in one 
volume is evident. But the importance, significance and worth of his 
statements make almost any anthology both interesting and valuable. 

The book does reflect the catholicity of a great mind working in a most 
difficult period and probably will, as the author hopes, inspire some to 
work for that wholeness of life which is “more realizable than ever be- 
fore, and yet seems more remote than ever before.” It might not be a 
bad introduction to the intellectual apostolate for those who have reached 
the middle level. 

Villa Madonna Rev. Peter Nearing 
Bras d’Or, Nova Scotia 
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New Books for Fall 


FATHER VINCENT McNABB, O.P. 

By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. 
In this biography of the great English Dominican the author uses 
a wealth of material including personal recollections, Father Mc- 
Nabb’s own letters to members of his family, and correspondence 
with close friends, such as the Chestertons and Hilaire Belloc. 
Father Valentine builds up a most life-like portrait of this great 
figure and disentangles the influences which contributed to his 
mental and spiritual formation. $4.00 




















CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE PARISH 


By Abbe G. Michonneau and Abbe R. Meurice, 
translated by Edmond Bonin 


A new work by the author of Revolution in a City Parish and The 
Missionary Spirit in Parish Life. This time Abbe Michonneau con- 
centrates on the cooperation which should exist between the 
parish clergy and the local Catholic actionists. Abbe Meurice con- 
cludes the volume with a section on the Sons of Charity. $2.25 











THE MEANING OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 

By Benoit Lavaud, O.P., translated by Walter Mitchell 
An important exposition of the inner meaning of the religious life, 
for all religious, but also for those of the laity who believe they 
may have a vocation. 1.00 











THE CURE d@’ARS 
By Msgr. Francis Trochu, translated by Ronald Matthews 


A new, shorter version of one of the best-known saints of modern 
times — the Cure d’Ars. The book follows the stages in the earlier 
career of the saint until he had wrought his transformation of the 
village of Ars. After this the author devotes separate chapters to 
different aspects of the Cure’s life. Soon $3.00 














THE FATHER OF THE LITTLE FLOWER 
By a sister of St. Therese, translated by Michael Collins, S.M.A. 
Based on authentic documents this book reveals the magnificent 


personality and incontestable greatness of St. Therese’s father. 
$1.50 
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While Saint Therese lay abed 
coughing up her tubercular lungs, 
this sentimental bourgeoise 

was content to be deprived 

of every feeling of faith 

because that 


was God’s good pleasure. 
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